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Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
London, S.W.l. 

22nd November, 1962 



To the Right Honourable Sir Keith Joseph, Bt., M.P., 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 



Sir, 

I was appointed to hold a Local Inquiry into objections received to the Report 
and Proposals of the Local Government Commission for England on the 
East Midlands General Review Area insofar as they relate to the proposals 
that the administrative counties of Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peter- 
borough should be amalgamated to form a new administrative county to be 
known as Huntingdon and Peterborough and the administrative counties of 
Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, which are already parts of the 
geographical county, should be amalgamated to form a single administrative 
county of Cambridge. 

I have the honour now to present the report. 

SIGNED:— EDWARD H. RITSON. 
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Introduction 



In ? uir y was held at the Shire Hall, Cambridge, from the 2nd to the 
10th October, 1962. 

2. A list iof counsel and witnesses is given in Appendix I. In order to 
enable the Minister to inform himself more fully on any aspect of these 
proceedings, I attach in Appendices H and III a list of documents and 
proofs of evidence that have been lodged with the Ministry, and letters 
which were received during the course of the Inquiry. A full verbatim 
transcript of the proceedings has also been made available by the courtesy 
of the Cambridgeshire County Council. 

3. It will I think, make this report shorter and clearer if at the outset I 
very briefly summarise the history of the Commission’s consideration of 
the problems involved in the local government organisation of the four 
counties concerned, Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and 
the Soke of Peterborough. 

4. The Commission early came to the conclusion that the existing structure 
was- unsatisfactory. They reached this view because of three main factors : 
(u) the anomalous position in the Soke where two independent local authori- 
ties operated for virtually the same area, one of which, the City of 
Peterborough, has 81 per cent, of the population of the county and 88 per cent, 
of the rateable value ; ( b ) the unsatisfactory position in Cambridgeshire where 
the city represented half the population of the county and about 70 per cent, 
of the rateable value, and (c) the smallness of the populations in the Isle of 
Ely, Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough and the effect of this 
on the quality and scope of the services in those counties. Apart from these 
factors the Commission had also to consider the claims of Cambridge and 
Peterborough to be county boroughs. 

5. The Commission advanced its provisional solution in its draft proposals 
These provided for Cambridge (but not Peterborough) to be made a county 
borough and for the amalgamation of the rest of Cambridgeshire with the 
Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough. This is known 
as the four-county solution. 

6. The draft proposals met with strong resistance and the final proposals 

were on different lines. They were that (a) the administrative counties of 
Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough should be amalgamated to 
form a new administrative county to be known as Huntingdon and Peter- 
borough, and <h) the administrative counties of Cambridgeshire and the Isle 
ot Ely, which are already part of the same geographical county, should be 
amalgamated to form a single administrative county of Cambridgeshire, 
(there were certain boundary adjustments.) This solution involved the refusal 
of county borough status to Cambridge ; it is known as the two-county 
scheme. J 

7. It seemed useful to give this very brief summary of past history for the 
purpose, of throwing into relief not only the main issues debated at the 
present inquiry, but the position of the various authorities affected by the 
final proposals. 
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8 With this recital before one, it will be clear why one of the two chief 
objectors is the City of Cambridge. That authority strongly favours the 
draft proposals involving as they did the granting of county borough status 
to the city. Against the city were ranged Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
the Soke and City of Peterborough, all of whom were prepared to accept the 
final proposals and all of whom were opposed to the four-county proposal. 

9. The other chief objector was the Isle of Ely who wanted to continue as 
a separate administrative county and so was opposed to both the draft and 
the final proposals. 

10 . There were various county districts, voluntary organisations and in- 
dividuals who supported one or other of the main authorities and they will 
be noted during the course of this report. 

11 . The report is divided into two parfs, the first dealing with the objections 
of Cambridge city and the replies thereto made by Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire and the Soke of Peterborough and by other supporting bodies ; the 
second dealing with the objections of the Isle of Ely. 

PART I 

Objections of Cambridge City to the Commission’s proposals 
A. The City’s claim to be a county borough 

12 . In the forefront of the city’s objections lies their claim to be a county 
borough. Evidence on this point was given by Mr. Ivor Gowan, Senior 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Nottingham ; Alderman 
Hickson, Mayor of Cambridge and Sir Herbert Pollard, an authority on 
local government finance. Their proofs of evidence will be found in docu- 
ments 3, 4 and 5. In the following paragraphs I will do my best to summarise 
the evidence and arguments of Counsel thereon, then will follow the replies 
made by those who opposed the city’s claim and the city’s final submissions. 

13 . The claim is first based on the city’s population and resources. The 
population at present is about 95,000, and under the development plan 
approved by the Minister, may increase during the next few years to not 
more than about 100,000. The rateable value is high, just over £2,000,000, 
and the rateable value per head of population is also high, over £21. During 
the inquiry it was suggested by those opposed to the city’s claim that the 
population facts did not make the claim a strong one. There was a student 
population of 8,000 or more and the total population was not a rapidly 
growing one. The permissible total population under the development 
plan was not more than about 100,000, so that the upper planning limit 
was also the lowest qualifying figure for county borough status. In my 
view, however, there was no evidence produced at the inquiry which could 
in any way invalidate the Commission’s finding that the city must be 
deemed to be capable, so far as population is concerned, of discharging the 
functions of a county borough.” That the city’s resources are such as to 
support county borough status cannot be questioned. 

14 . The city then turned to its standing as one of the great university cities 
of the world. As such it has obligations not only to its immediate neigh- 
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bours, i.e., the county of Cambridge and the neighbouring counties, but to 
a much wider world. That being so, it is in a very special position with 
regard to its development. This was recognised by the Minister in his letter 
of the 29th August, 1960, when giving his decision on the Lion Yard 
scheme. “ He (the Minister) acknowledges that there may be some doubt 
whether any redevelopment scheme for this area can be both an assured 
success as a business proposition and at the same time be in the best interests 
of the planning of Cambridge as a whole ; but he feels sure that the second 
of 'these objectives must be the main one.” The city is therefore in the 
position of having to incur extra expenditure by virtue of its standing as a 
great university city of outstanding architectural importance. Thus, it is 
important that it should be able to devote all its resources to its own needs. 
If it became a county borough, its rate income available for its own purposes 
would be increased by some £200,000 to £250,000. This point, however, 
raises the whole question of the financial implications of the two-county 
scheme on the one hand and the four-county scheme on the other. In view 
of the considerable amount of evidence and argument devoted at the inquiry 
to this financial question I have thought it best to deal with it in a separate 
section of the report. (See paragraphs 60-69). At the moment it is sufficient 
to note that it is a not unimportant factor in the city’s claim. 

15 . The city go on to argue that if its population and resources are such 
as to entitle it to county borough standing, then full weight should be given 
to the generally accepted view that single tier administration is appropriate 
to large towns. It is the most effective and convenient form of local govern- 
ment in these circumstances. Delegation of authority and functions from a 
county council is an unsatisfactory device and the city quoted with approval 
the words of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater 
London (Cmd. 1164, paragraph 264) — “ While therefore we recognise that in 
some areas for some purposes delegation may be a useful and even un- 
avoidable device, we find that it involves inevitable stresses and strains 
requiring exceptional people to withstand them. Moreover delegation really 
only exists to paper over the cracks caused by the split of a function between 
an c upper-tier 5 and a £ lower-tier * authority. Wherever possible we would 
prefer to get rid of the split ”. The city go on to say that the larger the 
subordinate authority, the more unsatisfactory does the device of delegation 
become. They reiterated the view expressed to the Commission that the 
local government structure in the area is very complicated and the complica- 
tions are a constant potential source of frustration, friction and delay and 
therefore detract from effectiveness. They quote in support of this conclusion 
what the Commission have said in paragraph 117: “In the course of our 
review, and after much discussion with both city and county, we reached 
the firm conclusion that the difficulties between them were not due simply 
to passing factors like the clash of particular personalities but were inherent 
in the local government structure.” 

16 . Another matter which irked the city is embodied in the phrase “ erosion 
of powers Briefly, the point, which will be well known to the Minister 
as a general matter, is that over a period of some 20 years or more, a series 
of statutes affecting education, health, police, the fire service and town and 
country planning, has given new and extended powers to the county 
boroughs regardless of their population and resources, while the non-county 
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boroughs have had to suffer a constant erosion of their powers although 
they are in some cases larger than a substantial number of the county 
councils and county boroughs. The effect as the city put it to the Commission 
in their answer to the latter’s questionnaire was this : “ Until 1930 the major 
powers in Cambridge were exercised by the city council as is shown by the 
fact that the county precept represented only Is. lOd. out of the total rate 
of 10s. Od. levied in the city that year. Then the transference of certain- 
powers to the county council led in the following year to the precept being 
raised to 4s 6d. out of a total of 10s. Od. The process of transferring powers 
was accelerated after 1945 and the financial consequences are illustrated 
bv the increase of the precept from 4s. 6d. out of a total of 11s. 8d. in 1945 
to 12s Od. out of a total of 17s. 6d. in 1947. In 1958-59 the precept was 
14s. Od. out of a total of 19s. lOd.” The 1962 figure was apparently 17s. Od. 
out of a total of 24s. 4d. In many respects the powers of Cambridge city 
council are now substantially the same as those given to an urban district 
council. It is true that exceptionally Cambridge has its own police service 
and of course it enjoys delegation as of right under the recent legislation, 
but the deficiencies of delegation have already been referred to. 



17. The city then referred to their bitter disappointment that the Commission 
had departed from their draft proposals and in this connection they referred 
to the history of their endeavours to become a county borough. In 1912 
the Borough of Cambridge having attained a population in excess of 50,000 
applied to become a county borough. After a public local inquiry the Local 
Government Board in January, 1913, issued a provisional order that 
Cambridge should become a county borough. This, say Cambridge, was the 
first assessment by an independent and impartial tribunal of Cambridge’s 
fitness to be a county borough. The Bill to confirm this proposal became 
a matter of controversy in the House of Commons and was defeated in 
March, 1914. Then in 1945, the question was considered by the Local 
Government Boundary Commission and in its report for the year 1947 it 
compared Cambridge and nine other large non-county boroughs with certain 
county boroughs and said “ the ten non-county boroughs are as capable of 
administering local government services as most of the 52 county boroughs ”. 
This is a second assessment by an independent and impartial tribunal of 
Cambridge’s fitness to be a county borough. As is well known the proposals 
put forward by that Commission were dropped and the Commission itself 
disbanded. The city were then heartened by the present Commission’s draft 
proposals which would have conferred the desired county borough status. 



18 . I do not propose to say much about the comments of those who opposed 
the city’s claim. I have already said that I agree with the Commission that 
so far as population and resources are concerned there can be little doubt 
but that the city could well become a county borough. So far as the city s 
contention that they require the whole of their resources to deal with their 
special problem is concerned, this will be more fully discussed in the section 
of this report dealing with finance. So far as delegation is concerned, those 
who oppose the city say that delegation is a recognised part of local govern- 
ment organisation and it is a scheme approved by the government. In these 
circumstances, in attacking delegation, Cambridge is attacking a feature of 
agreed local government policy. Finally, on the history of Cambridge’s 
endeavours to become a county borough, the opponents say that a series of 
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failures to achieve that status is no basis for it being accorded now. The 
reason that I do not comment at length on these replies is that it seems 
to me that taken in isolation the claim of the city to be established as a 
county borough is one which cannot be seriously questioned. To quote the 
Commission again : — “ That the city was qualified intrinsically to be a 
county borough seemed thus to emerge clearly from the facts of the situation. 
The city is wealthy with a rateable value in 1960 of over £20 per head of 
population and an estimated penny rate product of £6,950: its financial 
stability as a county borough could not be questioned. Its ancient history, 
its character and standing as a university town and its regional importance 
stamp it with the quality of a county borough. Looking at Cambridge by 
itself we had no doubt that it met the requirements of the Act and the 
regulations.” With this conclusion I can only respectfully agree and add 
that nothing at the inquiry was raised to brihg that conclusion in doubt. 
In short, the answer to the question of what is to be the right organisation 
of local government in this area does not depend solely or perhaps even 
mainly on Cambridge’s claim to be a county borough, but on a complex 
and balanoe of considerations which were discussed and debated both before 
the Commission and at the present inquiry. I ought perhaps to say that with 
this View the city themselves agree. As Counsel said in his concluding 
.speech — ■“ The crux of this whole matter is not the city’s claim but the 
need for local government reform in this area as a whole. That is the real 
crux. It is not the city’s claim alone.” 

19. I shall now try to deal with some of these other considerations which were 
put to me and which appear to be the most important. 

The city’s criticism of the two-county proposal 

20. The city raised certain criticisms of the two-county plan. The first was its 
inherent instability. The main purpose of the comprehensive review now 
being carried out is to equip the country with local government bodies 
which will be not only convenient and effective for this year and next 
year, but for the longest foreseeable time. It would be a grave error to 
agree to the establishment of authorities Which contained within themselves 
the seeds of impermanence. It seemed to me that this charge by the city 
that the Commission’s scheme was open to the criticism of instability was an 
important matter which the Minister would wish to consider. 

21. The criticism is based on the fact that each .of the two proposed new 
counties, Cambridge/Ely on the one hand and the Soke/Huntingdon on 
the other, will have two restless components, the cities of Cambridge and 
Peterborough. 

22. So far as the new Cambridgeshire is ooncerned the city would have 
one-third of the population and 51 per oent. of the rateable value but still 
have a minority on the county council. The amount of money it could 
spend on its own special needs would be limited by the demands of the 
county as the latter would have the first bite out of the aggregate rate 
income. It was not realistic to under-estimate either the feelings or the needs 
of the city. These would remain and he a source of unrest and uncertainty. 
Of course, if the city were to remain a mon-county borough, it would do 
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its best to make the organisation work as it had done hitherto. It must be 
remembered, however, that for forty years or more there had been the 
belief that the one-tier system of county borough was the right organisation. 
It was not likely that that belief would weaken in the future. The ever 
increasing functions of local government pointed to an opposite conclusion. 
Today the city had its problems and those problems are going to continue 
to exist, not only for the next decade but for so long as her character is 
to be preserved. It was the situation itself and not individuals which would 
cause instability. Apparently during the consultations between the Com- 
mission and the local authorities the Deputy Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. Michael Rowe, described this aspect of the city’s aspirations as a built-in 
time bomb. This vivid phrase does perhaps best express what the city 
feel — that no-one can be sure when the city council, by reason of its views and 
needs, will feel bound to raise again the claim to be a county borough. 

23. The position in the proposed new county of Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke of Peterborough has similar factors of instability although to a less 
pronounced degree. The population of the new county will be about 160,000, 
of whom 60,000 are in the city of Peterborough. The city had made a claim 
to the Commission to be a county borough but had now dropped it and 
accepted the Commission’s proposals. In 1973 it will have an estimated 
population of more than 89,000 ; but no-one knows what is going to happen 
to Peterborough. Its potential for expansion appears to be great. It may 
not be possible to say for how long the fuse of this particular time bomb 
is set, but the bomb is there. 

24. Somewhat closely allied to the criticism of impermanence is the stricture 
that one of the proposed amalgamations, that of Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke of Peterborough, would result in the establishment of a weak and 
unbalanced county. The City of Peterborough would have 30-6 per cent, 
of the population and 44-9 of the rateable value of the new authority and 
will thus be unduly preponderant in the administrative county. This lack 
of balance would produce albeit, in a somewhat lesser degree, the imper- 
fections which the Commission found in the existing internal structure of 
the present Cambridgeshire and the Soke (paragraph 112 et seq). 
Furthermore, the new creation would be weak in other respects. It would 
be the eighth smallest county in population and rateable value if Rutland, 
Westmorland, the Isle of Wight, Holland, West Suffolk and Kesteven remain 
unchanged. Its population would be 43 per cent, of the median county 
and its rate-borne expenditure 51 per cent, of that median county. (There 
was some dispute as to the use of median counties for comparison purposes 
but the Commission say in the footnote to page 5 of their report that they 
found median values more helpful — the figure in each case for the county 
sq placed that there are an equal number of counties above and below it.) 
It is true of course that counties must necessarily vary in size ; some must be 
smaller than others and it may be desirable for one reason or another not 
to disturb an existing small county. But in this area change must take place 
and is going to take place and there is going to be disturbance. That being so, 
the right course should be to build a new county of a size and potential 
able to compete with any of its up-to-date neighbours. It should be an 
authority of the very highest standard. The city’s argument is that a new 
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county of Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough would not satisfy 
that test. 

25 . The city then criticised what they thought to be the inadequate reasons 
that led the Commission to abandon its draft proposals for the establish- 
ment of a new county consisting of the four present counties with Cambridge 
as a county borough. It seemed to me that the city regarded this criticism as 
an important part of their case and it is therefore desirable first to quote 
what the Commission itself said and then to report as fully as convenient 
on the city’s views. 

26 . The Commission’s views are in paragraphs 172 to 174 of their report: 

“ 172. On looking again at our proposed single county, we were still of 
the opinion that ... it would be a strong authority and that ... it 
should be able to develop comprehensive services of quality superior to 
those of the existing authorities. On the other hand, we had to consider 
the implications for its practical effectiveness of the widespread and 
deep-rooted hostility to it. This was not confined to the county councils ; 
it carried through into the great majority of the district councils, the 
voluntary bodies and, as far as we could see, to many ordinary men 
and women. So far as these objections were concerned with distances, 
communications and the lack of a centre we were inclined to be 
sceptical .... But none the less the conference had demonstrated how 
wide-spread and intense was the dislike of a county as large as the 
one proposed by us. It was repugnant to their whole way of thinking.” 
“ 173. The conference had also shown that many people felt that our 
proposed county would not have sufficient ‘ community of interest ’, 
and local reactions to this and all the intangible factors for which the 
phrase stands were something to which we felt bound to attach great 
weight. Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough were prepared 
to see a strong community of interest with each other. There was 
something of the same sort within the geographical county of 
Cambridgeshire, although some of the Isle of Ely people were less 
ready to see it than the rest. But the area taken as a whole had deep 
divisions in it which seemed to influence some of the representatives 
concerned and to make for distrust of a union of the kind we had 
proposed.” 

“ 174. Although it was possible to be sceptical about the weight to be 
given to some of these factors, and while it might be reasonable to say 
that in time all these fears would disappear, the hostility to the kind 
of county we had proposed, the differences between important elements 
in it and the almost total lack of leadership genuinely and actively in 
support of it clearly affected its chances of becoming a strong, healthy 
and progressive county in the foreseeable future. It made the prospects 
of real effectiveness decidedly uncertain. Our feeling about this very 
difficult issue was that the effectiveness of the new county might well 
be undermined by the hostility towards it, by the lack of leadership 
and by the preference of the local people for a different type of 
authority.” 

27 . The Commission’s reason for abandoning the four county proposal may 
be summed up under three heads, (a) the hostility of the existing county 
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councils and the great majority of other councils, bodies and individuals ; 
(b) lack of community of interest ; (c) lack of leadership in support of it. 
The city’s comments on these three reasons follow. 

28 . The city’s first point on the hostility argument is that if one looks at 
the transcript of the proceedings at the Statutory Conference on the 19th, 
20th and 21st July, 1960 (Document: Cambridge City No. 2) it is clear 
that this hostility was directed against any kind of change at all. As 
Counsel put it in his opening submission, “ I think you will find that the 
hostility was directed primarily against any change at all. It was not a 
question of ‘ we all love the two-county solution and hate the four, but 
we just hate change ’. I think every county and district concerned attacked 
the draft proposals on the basis that every county was a satisfactory 
administrative county unit already and no change was needed. The target 
against which all the roaring guns were fired was change at all.” What 
the Commission accepted as hostility to a particular plan was in fact 
opposition to any plan of re-organisation. At a later date, 18th November, 
1960, there was a further meeting between the Commission and the 
authorities at which the relative merits of the two-county plan and the 
four-county plan were discussed. In the city’s submission there was no 
great enthusiasm for the former and only the Soke of Peterborough found 
it wholly acceptable. Huntingdonshire still said it preferred independence, 
that certain council members disliked the two-county scheme but that a 
large majority of the members would prefer the two-county to the four- 
county plan. The Isle of Ely wished things kept as they were and would 
prefer the four county amalgamation as the lesser evil if changes had to 
be made. Cambridgeshire still thought themselves to be effective as they 
were but would accept amalgamation with the Isle of Ely. This recital 
clearly shows, said the city, that the fons et origo of the hostility was to be 
found in the deep-seated reluctance of the existing organisations to face 
the necessity of any change whatever. 

29 . Given this reluctance, it was inevitable that the voices raised in protest 
against the draft proposals should be numerous and loud. It was also 
inevitable that the two- and three-tier system of county organisation resulted 
in the presence of a great number of objectors and to the rural point of 
view being represented two or three times over. As against this the city 
had only one voice and the result was that the Commission formed an 
erroneous view of the balance of opinion. Further, the opposition to change 
had been influenced by unscrupulous propaganda (I do not propose to 
comment on this point because firstly, nearly all propaganda is biased and 
unfair, especially in the eyes of those against whom it is directed, and 
secondly, it is more than doubtful in my view if propaganda has more than 
a marginal effect in cases such as this where opposition to change is to be 
expected in any event). Having sought to establish that the Commission 
gave too much weight at the statutory conference to the opposition to the 
four-county scheme, the city went on to suggest that the opposition is 
rather less today than then. In the first place, whereas at the statutory 
conference the counties took the view that the city’s case for becoming 
a county borough was inadequate, there is now an admission in some 
quarters that that claim, taken in isolation, is a good one. It was for 
instance now admitted by Cambridgeshire. That is a factor not previously 
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present and up to a point should diminish the opposition to the four-county 
plan. Then at the present inquiry, Wisbech Borough Council, who at the 
statutory conference had opposed the four-county plan, had said that they 
had been giving further consideration to the problem and “ looking hack 
over this century, we consider that change in local government is perhaps 
overdue and we consider that change in the Fens area generally is par- 
ticularly overdue. We think we would be burying our heads in the sand 
if we did not acknowledge this possibility now and state our preference 
for some future change. Of the solutions which have been proposed by the 
Local Government Commission in their final report, we would vastly prefer 
the four-county amalgamation.” At the inquiry Old Fletton Urban District 
Council had oome forward and said that they favoured a four-county scheme 
if Cambridge came in as a non-county borough. They said in effect “let 
Cambridge come in to get things going and then let them, if they wish, 
drop out. We shall have a good sound county.” Thus, there is evidence that 
now people see that change is inevitable some of the hostility to change is 
beginning to disappear and the four-county proposal is being more 
dispassionately examined on its merits. 

30 . A final point on this question of hostility expressed towards the four- 
county plan is that in the City’s view it is a common experience that change 
is passionately resisted when first mooted and accepted quietly when it 
becomes a fait accompli. Two of their witnesses, Mr. Ivor Gowan and 
Sir Herbert Pollard, testified to this ; the former referred to the setting up 
of the London County Council in 1888 in face of great hostility, yet within 
three years it had been accepted. Many districts throughout the country 
had been absorbed into county boroughs and it was difficult to remember 
that they were ever separate district councils. He himself lived in an urban 
district which was formed by the amalgamation of a former urban and 
a former rural district and all was going smoothly. Sir Herbert spoke of 
an amalgamation in 1935 within his own experience where two urban and 
one rural district had been joined. In spite of initial suspicion and antagonism 
it was found that when the former Boundary Commission examined the 
matter the new district showed cohesion and unity. 

31 . The city then turned to the question of “ community of interest ”. They 
did not dispute that the larger the area, the less immediate is the community 
of interest. The nearer two places are in . terms of mileage, the greater is 
their community of interest in all kinds of matter likely to be. It is a 
question of degree and in the city’s view there is a community of interest 
throughout the four counties sufficient to justify a common authority. In 
support of this view, the city produced a letter dated 24th April, 1946, 
addressed to the then Local Government Boundary Commission, in which 
the Cambridge county council put forward a proposal for the amalgamation 
of Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough, (together with certain districts and parishes in West Suffolk 
and Hertfordshire). One of the reasons adduced was — “ There is a com- 
munity of interest in the areas proposed to be joined ”. It was also stated 
in evidence that in 1912 the then Chairman of the Cambridge county 
council had said that the union of Cambridge, Isle of Ely and Huntingdon- 
shire would be an ideal arrangement. If there was a community of interest 
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in 1912 and 1946 as the county had stated there was, it was hard to believe 
that it had now disappeared. 

32. The third reason for the Commission’s change of mind was the lack of 
leadership. Here the city expressed its conviction that leadership would 
come. In the words of Counsel in his opening submission — “ Looking at 
that history (i.e., what was said in 1912 and 1946), I submit that one might 
well feel that leaders, certainly from Cambridgeshire, would emerge with 
enthusiasm for the four-county scheme if that came into being. The fact 
that they were clearly wholly in favour of it so recently can hardly fail 
in the future to produce leaders in favour of it today.” 

33. It may be useful at this point to summarise very briefly the city’s 
objections. They are (a) that sufficient weight has not been given to the 
admitted fact that Cambridge is a city of sufficient population, resources and 
character to be a county borough ; (b) that the two-county solution is open 
to criticism in that (i) it has built-in elements of instability which must cause 
future trouble, and, (ii) one of the proposed counties, Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke of Peterborough, is not a strong creation in terms of population and 
resources, and (c) that the reasons given by the Commission for abandoning 
its draft proposals are of dubious validity. The city asked the Minister to 
accept these objections, to reject the Commission’s proposals and to consider 
as an alternative the merits of a solution on the lines of the Commission’s 
draft proposals, i.e., the four-county plan. 

34. I think it is clear that it was the general opinion of Counsel at the present 
inquiry that the Minister could not adopt a four-county scheme as a modi- 
fication of the Commission’s final proposals. It would be necessary, if he 
were attracted by the merits of such a scheme, to frame his own proposals 
and they would then be subject to a new and separate inquiry. I assume 
this to be the case. It is perhaps necessary to bring out this point in order 
to explain the city’s attitude to alternative proposals. They think that the 
Commission’s draft proposals would have offered a sound solution of the 
problems of the area and that it would be effective over a very long time. 
They do not however regard it as the only conceivable solution. For instance 
the proposal of the Old Fletton Urban District Council that there should 
be a four-county merger with Cambridge as a non-county borough is 
infinitely preferable to the city than the Commission’s final scheme. It would 
give stability and at the same time give Cambridge a reasonable chance of 
achieving county borough status in the future. The city would be happy to 
consider any scheme suggested by the Minister provided, I think it must 
be added, it either gave Cambridge the immediate status of a county borough 
or allowed for the possibility of achieving that status in the foreseeable 
future. 



Replies to the City of Cambridge’s Objections 

A. Reply of Cambridge County Council and certain supporting bodies and 
individuals 

35. The County Council called only one witness, Mr. Stanley W. Hill, 
partner in a firm -of financial advisers to local and public authorities. His 
evidence was devoted to financial matters and these are discussed in the 
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separate section of this report dealing with finance. For the rest, the county’s 
replies to the city’s objections are to be found in the submissions made by 
counsel. 

36. Other bodies and individuals made submissions either in direct support 
of the Commission’s proposals or by way of replies to the city’s objections. 
The following is a list of those bodies : 

Chesterton Rural District Council. 

Newmarket Rural District Council. 

South Cambridgeshire Rural District Council. 

Cambridgeshire Parish Councils Association. 

Cambridgeshire Farmers’ Union. 

National Union of Teachers (East Midland Region). 

Cambridge Preservation Society. 

Cambridgeshire Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

Mr. Ernest Bulman, J.P. 

It is natural and inevitable that the evidence of these bodies and individuals 
contained repetitive elements and that in many instances they would no 
more than reinforce the submissions made on behalf of the county. I 
do not think that anything is to be gained by reviewing seriatim all the 
separate statements. The more profitable course is to present to_ the 
Minister what appear to be the main arguments for the county, to indicate 
the support given to those arguments by the other bodies and if necessary 
to refer to any special points not made by the county but by one or more 
of the other bodies. 

37. The county’s replies to the city’s representations are: (a) the city’s claim 
to be a county borough cannot be looked at in isolation and to admit its 
claim would not be in the best interest of convenient and effective local 
government-in the area ; (b) there are specially strong links between county 
and city and these require that there should be only one major local govern- 
ment authority covering both ; (c) -the city’s complaints about such matters 
as its subordinate position, its lack of powers, the erosion of its powers, 
the defects of delegation, are in general misconceived ; (d) the city’s plea 
that its present status as a non-county borough has an adverse effect on its 
financial resources is ill-founded or misconceived. This last matter is dis- 
cussed in the section of the report dealing with finance. 

38. The first submission on behalf of the county was that the city’s claim 
to be a county borough was still the real basis of their objections and that 
itheir insistence on that claim had led them to subordinate every o-the.r 
consideration to it. This was not necessarily a perverse view but it was an 
inward looking view. Such a narrow view might well result in the conclu- 
sion that the city had a strong claim to the desired status. That, however, 
could not possibly conclude the matter ; no-one who was seeking to lay 
the foundations of a strong system of local government in the area would 
create a new county borough if the effect was to create ineffectiveness, 
inconvenience and hardship elsewhere. In any event, the Local Government 
Commission Regulations 1958, (1958, S.I. 2115) specifically provided that the 
Commission must base their proposals on wider considerations than the 
claims of one particular authority. Counsel quoted Regulation 1 and Regu- 
lation 5, and laid special stress on Regulation 10 : “ The Commission shall 
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not in any case propose tile constitution of a new county borough in an 
area forming part' of one or more administrative counties unless they are 
satisfied, taking into account any related proposals that they may intend to 
make, that the change is on balance desirable, regard being had not only to 
the circumstances of the area of the proposed county borough but also to . 
those of the remaining parts of the administrative county or counties.” 

39 . The city concede the point that the Commission were prohibited from 
looking at this claim to county borough status in isolation. It follows 
that the city must find some solution which takes account of the circum- 
stances of the remaining parts of the administrative counties concerned. 
That solution they find in the four-county scheme. The Commission too 
at one stage thought that this was the right answer to the problem and 
that in that scheme could be found a reconciliation between the . city s 
claim and the interests of efficient and convenient local government in the 
whole of the surrounding area. After the statutory conference the Com- 
mission had decided that that reconciliation could not be effected. They 
had concluded that to grant county borough status to Cambridge would, 
by reason of the lack of leadership in the four-counties amalgamation and 
of the hostility expressed towards the scheme, result in inefficiency and the 
weakening of county government elsewhere. To put the matter briefly, 
said Counsel, “ The price to be paid by everyone else for the city’s promo- 
tion was too high. It is too high, in my submission, and it is too high 
■on account of plain inescapable facts.” 

40 . The first fact is the place of the city in the life of the county and the 
necessity of keeping the city as part of the county. In the county’s view 
the city and the county are inseparably linked. Cambridge is the only town 
in the county, a state of affairs not paralleled elsewhere. It is the focal 
point of all activities, educational, cultural, commercial and economic. 
With the city away, the county would consist of some rural areas with no 
alternative centre. The links between county and city have been stressed 
by the development plan approved by the Minister. That plan imposes a 
limit to the city’s population and there will be a shift of activity from the 
city to surrounding areas. Already there has been a movement of residents 
from the city to the neighbouring villages and there will be continual dis- 
persal of those who work in the city to dwelling places outside it. Thus 
the plan has strengthened the already existing links between city and 
county. One population fact which illustrates the close relationship of 
the two areas is that 45 per cent, of the school leavers in the rural areas 
find employment in the city. This points to the truth that the rural and 
urban areas are both parts of one community and both parts of an 
integrated whole. 

41 . The county’s theme of the integrity of the city and the county found a 
strong echo in the representations of some of the bodies listed in para- 
graph 37, e.g., the three rural districts of Chesterton, Newmarket and South 
Cambridgeshire, the Association of Parish Councils, the Cambridgeshire 
Fanners’ union and the Cambridgeshire Federation of Women s Institutes. 
(See Documents accompanying this report.) It was also a matter which 
clearly influenced the Commission in changing their views (see paragraph 171 
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of the Commission’s report). I have no doubt that the county regard their 
contention on this issue as a matter to which they would wish the Minister 
to give his particular attention. A special point with regard to the close 
relationship between county and city was put by the Cambridge Preservation 
Society. They stated “ Our problem is that if, as the development plan 
lays down, the population is to be restricted in Cambridge and expanded in 
the surrounding villages, it shows an extremely close connection between 
the city and county using the word in a geographical sense, and makes it 
extremely important in our view that the planning control should be in 
one hand. It seems difficult to agree that one planning authority could deal 
with the restriction of population and another planning authority with 
expansion outside when obviously the two ought to be under one control.” 

42 . Counsel then commented on what had been said of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the relationship at present existing between county and city. He 
suggested that this had been exaggerated. The city seemed to regard the 
Act of 1888 as in some way placing them in an inferior and subordinate 
position. That was not the right way of looking at it. They still had their 
Charter ; their status as a borough was not affected ; all that the Act did 
was to restore the county which had been there for centuries, to some 
position of authority and to invest it with the powers necessary to carry 
tout certain functions. The city still had their own Commission of the 
Peace ; they controlled their own police force ; for education purposes they 
are an excepted district ; and planning powers have recently been delegated 
to them. They do not like delegation and they oomplain of the erosion 
of powers. The former, however, is a device approved by Parliament and 
the latter the result of the growth of new services which Parliament thought 
.proper to entrust to the counties. It would seem as though the city 
wished to evade the results of a policy which Parliament has decided 
as the proper policy for the country as a whole. Counsel suggested that 
with regard to friction and frustration, there was no need for either. 
In his evidence the Mayor had said that these dangers were potential 
rather than actual. As to disproportionate representation on the council, 
this would seem to be a paper and not a real objection ; in all, including 
Aldermen, the city had 31 representatives out of a total of 69. There was 
no instance of the county representatives “ forming a bloc ” to defeat the 
interests of the city. 

43 . Counsel then made certain observations, first on the two-county scheme 
and then on the four-county scheme. If the Minister agrees that the city 
cannot be separated from the county then the question will arise whether 
the undivided county should be amalgamated with the Isle of Ely. The 
county’s view on that is this — “If the Minister comes to the conclusion 
that the amalgamation should take place we are willing that it should 
happen while respecting the view of the Isle of Ely ”. On the proposed new 
county of Huntingdonshire and Peterborough, Cambridgeshire were sure 
that the Minister would be satisfied that that county would be a viable 
local government unit. 

44 . Turning to the four-county scheme, Counsel said that no-one except 
Cambridge wanted it, with some qualified support from Wisbech and Old 
Fletton. Apart from that it was essentially an unsound scheme ; the four 
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counties were weak as far as community of interest was concerned. At 
this point Counsel naturally felt it necessary to deal with the letter of the 
24th April, 1946, in which Cambridgeshire proposed a large amalgamation, 
including the four counties at present concerned and in which they said 
(here was a community of interest. Counsel’s first point was that the 
scheme then proposed would have included the city as part of the new 
authority ; in that respect it was different from the present proposal. 
More important was the fact that that letter was written sixteen years 
ago and whatever Cambridgeshire said was the position then, what the 
Minister would want to know was the position now in 1962. As to thai, 
the Commission at its statutory conference had heard the views of many 
bodies and persons who had said that there would not be sufficient com- 
munity of interest throughout the whole area. The Commission seemed to 
have accepted that evidence. They had said that the conference showed : 
“That the area taken as a whole had deep divisions in it which seemed 
to influence some of the representatives concerned and to make for distrust 
of a union of the kind we had proposed ” (paragraph 173). Linked with the 
question of community of interest are those of hostility to the four-county 
proposal and of lack of leadership. That hostility was not to be ignored. When 
one gets into the Fenlands it is very real and the Minister should not ignore 
it. As to leadership the area was sparsely populated and scattered. There 
were only two towns of any size, Peterborough and Cambridge, and it would 
be difficult to find a convenient centre. Peterborough is wrongly place geo- 
graphically and Cambridge is far away from the large concentration of 
population in the city of Peterborough. 

45 . The city had criticised the two-county scheme because of its inherent 
instability. Under section 35 of the 1958 Act, it would be 1973 at least 
before the city could promote a Bill in Parliament for county borough 
status. In any event, once the matter has been settled it would be right to 
take into account the probability that the city council are responsible 
people and will accept the decision and desist from further attempts to stir 
up everything again. 

46. Finally, Counsel dealt with the question of finance. As I have said, 
this is dealt with in a later section of my report. At the moment, it is 
perhaps sufficient to say that Cambridgeshire thought that certain financial 
consequences of amalgamating the four counties could only re-inforce their 
view that that was an unacceptable solution. 

B. Replies of Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peterborough to the City of 
Cambridge’s Objections 

47 . Evidence on behalf of Huntingdonshire was given by Lord Hemingford, 
Chairman of the county council and on behalf of the Soke of Peterborough 
by Dr. Jack Hunt, Chairman of the council. The two authorities were 
represented by the same senior Counsel, who in his final speech did not 
review the two sets of evidence separately nor make separate submissions 
on behalf of each of the two authorities. The two authorities are in broad 
agreement and the evidence of the two chairmen had many points in 
common. It therefore seems sensible to follow Counsel’s example and to 
review the two sets of evidence as part of one whole ; where necessary any 
separate points made by one of the witnesses will be indicated. 
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48. There is a slight difference of approach between the two counties which 
should be mentioned. The Soke recognised that now that the city of Peter- 
borough has a population of 60,000 and can claim delegation as of right, 
difficulties do arise in justifying the continuing existence of the Soke County 
Council. If a merger is required they want to merge with Huntingdon. 
The latter county say that there is no ground for criticising their efficiency 
as they stand and from their point of view no amalgamation is necessary. 
If, however, there is a difficulty about the Soke and it is necessary that that 
oounty should be amalgamated with another, then Huntingdon would 
welcome a merger with them. 

49. Both counties oppose Cambridge’s claim to be a county borough. 

I do not think that anything is to be gained by setting out their views as 
they correspond very closely with those advanced by Cambridgeshire which 
have already been stated. This brief reference to the matter is in no way 
intended to minimise the importance of the two counties’ views which were 
very strongly expressed. 

50. Reviewing the evidence of the two chairmen it seems to me that the 
basic submission of both was the same, i.e., that the two-county proposal 
was much superior to the four-county solution. Further, the reasons given 
by both witnesses had very much in common. For instance, they both 
devoted a considerable part of their evidence to reviewing the two proposals 
in the light of Regulation 7, which sets out factors to be taken into account 
by the Commission in framing their proposals, and they both concluded 
from these reviews that the two-county proposal was much superior. The 
following is a summary of their arguments grouped under the factors 
listed in Regulation 7. 

(a) Community of Interest 

The community of interest between Huntingdon and the Soke was 
clear. They were both agricultural counties with high land and fen 
land. There was an industrial area where they met. The four counties 
had no such close community of interest. 

( b ) Development and Expected Development 

Both counties are developing areas with a good balance of prosperous 
and growing industries ; in both counties the rate of growth of popula- 
tion is some three times as great as the national average and this growth 
will continue. It would be a mistake to think that this growth 
is mainly in Peterborough city, it is general over the whole of the two 
counties. 

(c) Economic and Industrial characteristics 

There were little common economic or industrial characteristics 
throughout the four counties as a whole. Cambridge, for instance, is a 
university town and a centre of regional government, while Peter- 
borough is a prosperous commercial and industrial town with its 
cathedral. There was little in common between them but there was 
a close link between Huntingdon and the Soke which had adjoining 
industrial areas. 
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(d) Financial resources 

This is dealt with later in the section on finance. 

(e) Physical features, including suitable boundaries, means of communi- 

cation and accessibility, the administrative centres and centres of 

business and social life. 

The physical features of the area, particularly the prevalence of 
fen land in the centre make east/ west communications difficult and 
militate strongly against the convenience of the four-county scheme. 
Also there would be no central administrative centre. Neither Peter- 
borough, Huntingdon, Cambridge nor March is central ; all the larger 
towns are on the periphery of the area. 

(/) Population 

Population is no criterion of the strength of a county. It would be 
wrong to unite sprawling communities of sparsely populated rural areas 
in order to achieve a large figure of population. To do so might lead 
to loss of cohesion and grave inconvenience, faults which were present 
in the four-counties scheme. 

(g) Record of administration -of the local authorities concerned 

Both authorities maintained that their records were good. 

(h) Size and shape of the areas of local government 

It seemed to me that it was in relation to this factor that the 
superiority of the two-county scheme was held by the witnesses to be 
most manifest. That scheme, they said, will encourage four factors of 
local government which are most important. “ First, that intimate 
knowledge of their county on the part of councillors and officers alike 
which can be the supreme merit of a compact county administration ; 
second, close links between electors and their representatives — links 
less easily established in a sparsely populated rural area than one that 
is suburban and compact. Thirdly, the inclusion in the county council’s 
membership of men and women who are still earning their living 
and have only limited time for travelling on county business ; and 
fourthly, economy in the travelling costs of members and officers.” 
(Lord Hemingford, Document Hunts /Soke No. 1, p. 5.) This view was 
most strongly supported by Dr. Jack Hunt, who stated “ In my con- 
sidered judgment there would be grave difficulties in attracting suitable 
persons who would be in a position to serve as councillors under a 
wide-spread four-county merger with the attendant loss of time and 
inoonvenience in travelling long distances (which the majority of them 
would have to suffer wherever the administrative headquarters might 
be), to attend meetings at which much of the business to be transacted 
would often consist of projects and matters affecting far distant parts 
of the county about which the member (and the electorate he represents) 
have no local knowledge and . probably little interest or concern.” 
(Document Hunts / Soke No. 2 p. 15.) 

(0 Wishes of the inhabitants 

The witnesses testified to the wide-spread dislike of the four-county 
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scheme and said that the Commission were right in referring to the 
deep hostility towards it. 

51. When the Commission’s draft proposals had been published the Soke 
County Council had criticised them as based on “ bigness for bigness sake ” 
irrespective of local traditions and pride and on the human and personal ele- 
ments which are important in local government. They thought that the propo- 
sals were irreconcilable with the White Paper, Areas and Status of Local 
Authorities in England and Wales, which stated — “ The present system 

is firmly established and the local loyalties and civic 

.pride which have grown up around it are a source of strength to 
local government which should not be under-estimated.” They had also 
referred to the speech of the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
(Parliamentary Debates, Commons, Col. 911, 29th July 1957) — “Local 
government should as far as possible be truly local. Local representatives 
should know the people they serve and the electors should know their 
representatives. ... I reject the idea of sweeping all the present 
structure away and putting in its place something quite different which 
might look tidy on paper, but would lack the traditions and the local 
roots and the working experience whose value we all of us know.” 

52. In his closing speech on behalf of the two councils Counsel stated 
that he appeared, not only for the two county councils, but for the Hun- 
tingdon and Godmanchester Borough Council, the Huntingdon Rural 
District Council, the St. Neots Urban District Council, the St. Neots Rural 
District Council, the St. Ives Borough Council, the St. Ives Rural District 
Council, Ramsey Urban District Council, and the Norman Cross Urban 
District Council, that is to say, every district in Huntingdonshire with the 
exception of Old Fletton. He also represented the Huntingdonshire Parish 
Councils Association. 

53. Counsel’s first submission was that if there had to be change then the 
Commission’s final proposals, “ arrived at . . . after very long, very 
careful and very detailed examination on the spot, of the views of so 
many people, is the correct one. From that aspect we venture to' put this 
forward as perhaps the key point in what you will be explaining to the 
Minister ; that this is a case in which it is quite plain from looking at the 
documents that the Commission composed of people of very considerable 
experience and distinction, did in fact take a very great deal of time and 
care in considering the problem. They heard more people, of course, than 
you have heard, and after previously having reached a different view (which 
in our submission makes their final conclusion all the more forcible), they 
reached the conclusion we all know about. We submit that if that view — 
a view held by persons of such distinction — and a view oome to with such 
care — is to be overturned in favour of some other view, it is necessary 
as a matter of logic that some overwhelming and glaring fault in their 
conclusions must be shown.” . The counties’ view was that no such error 
or fault has been shown and in fact the balance is the other way. 

54. Counsel then proceeded to examine the two-counties scheme by refer- 
ence to population, financial viability, acceptability, the factors in Regula- 
tion 7 and the wishes of the inhabitants. He then commented on the claim 
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of Cambridge to be a county borough and certain defects in the four- 
county scheme. These matters are dealt with in the succeeding paragraphs. 

55. With regard to population, the figure for the new county would be 
160 000 in 1961, 62 per cent, being in the urban areas and 38 per cent, in the 
rural It was not to be suggested that this was a balance which would not 
work although proportions might be different from those found elsewhere. 
The total population would make it one of the smaller counties but since 
some counties must always be smaller than others, there is nothing in that. 

It is certain that the population will increase. The Commission estimated 
that it would rise to 180,000 by 1971 and Counsel submitted that on the 
evidence given at this inquiry, it had been shown that in 1973 it would be 
at least 187 000. He took the figure for ,1973 because that year is 15 years after 
the passing of the 1958 Act and Section 35 of that Act provides that no 
local authority shall have power to promote a Bill for forming a new area 
of local government or for altering the status of any area of local govern- 
ment before the expiration of 15 years. This rate of growth was com- 
paratively rapid compared with the national average and moreover, it was 
a general growth spread over the whole of the proposed county. Hunting- 
donshire and the Soke were likely to increase by the same amount, about 
14,000 each. (There was quite considerable argument about the basis on 
which all these figures should be estimated. I do not think it necessary 
to go into all that. We are dealing with estimates which cannot have any 
precise validity and I am satisfied that the figures quoted above are good 
enough for the purposes of the argument.) The position of the city of 
Peterborough in this context is important. By 1973 its estimated population 
will be 75,000 or 40 per cent of the combined new county. This was a good 
and reasonable balance. As to the possibility that Peterborough might 
grow to 100,000 or more and so could claim county borough status, this was 
a much exaggerated bogey. At present it was far short of the qualifying 
population and was most likely to remain short by 1973. The possibility of 
a great overspill movement to Peterborough was nebulous as shown by the 
evidence. If there was a large overspill it might go to other parts of the new 
county besides Peterborough and one would then have a still more powerful 
county. In any event, who was to say what the qualifying population for a 
county borough would be by 1973? 

56. As to resources, the product of the Id. rate would be £8,700, and 
Mr. Hill, the expert on local government finance, had stated in evidence 
that this would be adequate for anything which could be reasonably 
foreseen in local government services. The rateable value per head would 
be £13T as against a four-county figure of £11-4. The amount of support 
given by the rate deficiency grant would be proportionately less than m 
ithei four counties. These are valid tests of strength and show that the 
Huntingdonshire/Soke combination would be not weaker but stronger than 
the four county merger. Therefore by reference both to population and 
resources, the two counties ask the Minister to accept the Commission’s 
conclusion that the merger would produce an effective county. 

57. The next point made was the large measure of acceptability of the 
Commission’s final proposals. It is not perhaps necessary to marshal or 
to catalogue those authorities supporting and those opposing these proposals. 
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The facts as to this will be apparent from other sections of this report ; 
what should be recorded is Counsel’s question — •“ Whether it is good local 
government to reject a thoroughly workable solution to which nearly every- 
one agrees in favour of another solution of four counties to which virtually 
nobody agrees — unless, of course, there is some overwhelming -reason why 
you should do so?” 

58. Counsel then reviewed the evidence given by the chairmen of the two 
councils in order to establish his argument that the effectiveness and con- 
venience of the Commission’s final proposals was superior to the draft 
proposals. The main points stressed were that the evidence showed: 
(a) as a matter of fact, and not of opinion, there was more community of 
interest between the two than the four ; ( b ) there was going to be consider- 
able development throughout the two counties which would make them 
stronger than they are now ; (c) with regard to communications and accessi- 
bility to centres of administration, the one solution was superior to the 
other ; (d) the smaller units permit of a more direct representation of 
electors and this is especially important in scattered rural areas ; (e) in 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge there would be grave difficulties 
in getting suitable persons to serve as councillors under the four-county 
merger, and lastly, (f) that the wishes of the inhabitants were overwhelmingly 
in favour of the other solution. With regard to Cambridge’s claim to be 
a county borough, Counsel took very much the same line of argument 
as Counsel for Cambridgeshire and in the interests of brevity, it may be 
sufficient to say that the counties he represented were as firmly opposed 
to the claim as Cambridgeshire and for much the same reasons. 

59. Finally, it was suggested that one relevant factor not mentioned in the 
Regulations was whether one proposal operated less fairly than another. 
Here reference was made to the fact that whereas under the two-county 
scheme the rates in the city of Peterborough would be increased by Is. 4d„ 
under the four-county scheme they would go up by 2s. lOd. ; the comparable 
figures for Cambridge would be a decrease .of 3d. and 2s. 6d. This matter 
is dealt with at greater length in the section on finance. It is mentioned 
here because Counsel suggested that this was an unfair transfer of burden 
and was a further factor demonstrating the disadvantages of the four- 
county proposal. 

Finance 

60. Two expert witnesses on finance gave evidence, Sir Herbert Pollard, 
on behalf of the city of Cambridge and Mr. S. W. Hill, for the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. The former’s evidence included ten tables 
of statistics and the latter’s eight. These tables gave details of the popu- 
lation, rateable value, rateable value per head of population, product of 
the penny rate, rate poundages, rate income, grant income, expenditure and 
similar statistics for the authorities operating in the area. Together they 
gave full factual data relating to the finance of the four counties and 
illustrated the financial implications of the Commission’s final and draft 
proposals respectively. This evidence was given in great detail and the 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses occupied a substantial 
part of the hearing. Although the procedure adopted and the time taken 
were necessary to establish the facts and to make clear the implications, it 
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seams to me that all that will concern the Minister are, first, the very simple 
and clear financial implications of the two schemes, and secondly, the 
arguments advanced to show that the implications favoured one scheme as 
against the other. 

61 Before proceeding further, it should be explained that all the figures 
are based on the current position. There is to be a revaluation for rating 
ourposes next year which, among other changes, will introduce a new basis 
for fixing the rateable value of houses and which will abolish industrial 
de rating The experts agreed that these changes would not affect the 
general nature of the implications to be drawn from their analyses of the 
present position. 

62. The first point to be brought out is that the two-county proposal would 
not cause any serious disturbance in the grant or rate income of the local 
authorities concerned. The general grant would not be affected in the 
slightest and the rate deficiency grant by only a trifling amount. There 
would be some shift in the rate burdens and rate poundages ; the rates in 
Cambridge city and county would be reduced by 3d., in Huntingdonshire 
bv Is 2d while those in the Isle of Ely would be increased by 6d. and in 
the Soke and City of Peterborough by Is. 4d. The changes which might 
be regarded as significant are those in Huntingdon and the Soke and Peter- 
borough, but the view of the parties concerned is that in the context of 
re-organisation these changes are reasonable. It is therefore, I think, true 
to say that no-one would have bothered to argue about, or to make 
representations on, the financial implications of the Commission’s final 
scheme. What has caused all the argument are the financial implications 
of Cambridge’s claim to county borough status and the support given by 
that authority to the draft proposals. The reason why the latter scheme 
would have a greater effect on the financial arrangements within the area is 
the simple fact that under it Cambridge would be able as a county borough 
to apply the whole of its rate income derived from its own comparatively 
high rateable values to its own borough purposes. At present part of 
that rate income inures to the benefit of the county. The effect of granting 
county borough status would be two-fold: (a) a contribution by way of 
increased rate deficiency grant would have to be met out of government 
funds ; the contribution would be of the order of £200,000 ; ( b ) there would 
be a more pronounced disturbance in the rate . poundages ; thus the ^ city s 
rate poundage would go down by something of the order of 2s. 6d. in the 
£ ; while those in the Soke and city of Peterborough would go up by some 
2s. lOd. The disturbance elsewhere would be less severe, a Id. in the £ 
less in Ely, lOd. in rural Cambridgeshire and 3d. more in Huntingdonshire. 
1 ought perhaps to say that I have been guilty of some over-simplification 
in presenting these figures. For instance, the increase in the rate deficiency 
grant strictly speaking would be about £264,000 but there would be an 
off-set of some £52,000 in the general and highways grants. I did not think 
it necessary to complicate matters by explaining all these minor adjust- 
ments nor to explain how the rate changes are arrived at. For the purposes 
of the arguments advanced at the present inquiry, it is, in my view, sufficient 
to bear in mind the three essential points that — (a) as a county borough 
Cambridge would have at its disposal an additional £250,000 or so a 
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year which it could apply in the reduction of its rates by 2s. 6d. in the £ 
or which it could use in whole or in part for city improvements ; (&) the 
Exchequer would have to provide an extra £200,000 plus, to support local 
government expenses in the whole area ; (c) the citizens of Peterborough 
would have to find another £134,000 in rates and this would mean an increase 
in the rate poundage of about 2s. lOd. 

63 . With regard to the first point, Cambridge regards the present arrange- 
ments under which it bears a heavy share of the county expenditure as 
unfair. The high rateable values in the city mean that rate deficiency 
grant payable to the county is reduced and the city’s ratepayers are bearing 
a burden partly created by the national policy of derating agriculture. 
The position would not be greatly altered under the two-county scheme. 
If, however, Cambridge became a county borough under the four-county 
scheme, the rest of the area would receive an increased rate deficiency 
grant and this the city regards as fair and reasonable. 

64 . The rate poundage in the city is now 25s. and that is high. With county 
borough status the rate could be reduced by 2s. 6d. and the city could 
undertake expansion of services or amenities without financial embarrass- 
ment. It has important and extensive problems ahead calling for substantial 
expenditure. The sewerage system requires complete reconstruction, the 
sewerage works further extension, car parks have to be constructed and 
the development plan requires the city to undertake schemes which will be 
abnormally expensive because of the need to maintain the character of the 
city. One aspect of this development is the recent appointment of a city 
architect with a separate department, an unusual appointment in a non- 
county borough. It is the city’s view that all this most desirable improve- 
ment will be retarded unless its available funds are increased. 

65 . Those, and specially the county, who oppose the city’s claim to be a 
county borough and to retain the benefit of its rateable value for its own 
purposes, argued that a considerable part of that rateable value was created 
by the surrounding area, i.e., that the comparatively high rateable value 
of business premises, shops and other non-residential premises was due 
to the business done there by residents from the surrounding area. I do 
not think it possible to put a figure on this and it is also true, as the city 
pointed out, that Cambridge is a national and even international city and 
some part of its rateable value is due to that fact. No-one would suggest 
that the city should support far-flung counties and nations. In any event, 
if a town otherwise qualified to be a county borough is to be refused that 
status because part of its rateable value is due to its position as a centre 
of trade for the surrounding area, then no new county borough would ever 
be created. 

66. The second point, i.e„ that the four-county scheme would involve an 
additional Exchequer contribution of some £200,000, gave rise to some 
rather refined and philosophical argument about rating in general and the 
rate deficiency grant in particular. It Was for instance suggested by some 
that a proportionately large rate deficiency grant betokened an inherent 
Weakness in the recipient authority. In a sense that must be so because 
it is a symptom of that authority’s inability to support itself on its own 
rateable resources. As against this, there was the view that the grant does 
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no more than, as it were, make the government stand in as a ratepayer 
and that the government takes on that role because of its policy of agricul- 
tural derating. The grant is thus a fundamental feature of the present 
situation in local government finance and there is nothing derogatory in 
(receiving it. The grant can rightly be regarded as an addition to the 
authority’s resources, 

67. As a specific example of the view that there is some weakness in the 
position of an authority which receives a large amount of assistance in 
this way, it was stated that if the four counties were amalgamated they 
would receive a rate deficiency grant of 28-24 per cent., whereas under 
the Commission’s final proposals the two counties would receive grants 
of 18-26 per cent, and 17-5 per cent, respectively. The implication clearly 
was that this betokened a weakness in the amalgamation of the four. As 
against this, it was pointed out that the amalgamation would result in a 
largely Tural county and that -other rural counties, e.g., Norfolk, Hereford, 
West Riding, East Suffolk, West Suffolk, Shropshire, had deficiency grants 
of 48, 37, 36, 30, 38 and 28 per cent, respectively. Another aspect -of the 
same divergence of approach to the grant was the imputation that by seeking 
Icounty borough status and so increasing -the -need of the -other areas to 
accept an increased rate deficiency grant, Cambridge was indulging -in some- 
thing rather improper and seeking to evade its responsibilities to help less 
wealthy neighbours. One reply by the city to this is that whenever a 
town achieves -independent status as a county borough, the inevitable 
effect is practically always (and perhaps always without qualification), to 
increase the rate deficiency grant payable to contiguous areas. Again, 
as with the argument about rateable values being partly the creation of 
outside areas, it would be impossible to achieve county borough status 
if that argument were accepted. 

68. It does not seem to me that this question -of the quantum of the rate 
deficiency grant is a factor which will weigh heavily with the Minister in 
coming to a decision on the issues in this case. It seems clear to me that 
if he decides on grounds -of effectiveness and convenience that one solution 
is to be preferred to another, he will not be deflected from that decision 
by the fact that there will be a change in the amount of rate deficiency 
grant. I am fortified in this view by the fact that it seems to have been 
the Commission’s view also {see paragraphs 103 and 171 of their report). 
In these circumstances I have concluded that it is not necessary to report 
at length on the closely contested views and on the detailed statistics pre- 
sented at the inquiry. I have stated what appeared to me to be the essential 
facts ; I can only hope that I have not dealt with this matter in too cavalier 
a fashion. If it is felt that I have done so, the Minister and his advisers 
will find the material for a more sophisticated treatment of the problem in 
documents Cambridge City No. 5 and Cambridge County No. 5, and in the 
examination and cross-examination thereon. 

69. The third point raised as a criticism of the four-county scheme from the 
financial angle was that the citizens of the city of Peterborough would have 
to find another £134,000 in rates and that this would mean an increase in 
rate poundage -of some 2s. lOd. This was contrasted with a gain to Cam- 
bridge -of some £250,000 and a drop of 2s. 6d. in rates. The argument was 
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that by becoming a county borough Cambridge would shift an obligation 
.to support' rural areas from itself to Peterborough. To put the matter 
another way, Peterborough was being asked to pay the price of meeting 
Cambridge’s ambitions. In its general approach to rating matters this 
argument has much in common with that surrounding the rate deficiency 
grant controversy. With regard thereto Cambridge say that in any event 
the two-county scheme, which Peterborough favours, is going to cost them 
;ls. 4d. in rates ; that they were originally in favour of the four-county 
scheme and were then presumably willing to pay the price and that their 
decision not to pursue that policy was only carried by a majority of one 
on the council recently. I am not clear whether the position would be that 
the rate poundage in Peterborough would be higher than in Cambridge 
after these shifts had taken place. It would seem that while the Commission 
did hear evidence and argument on the extent to which Cambridge con- 
tributed to the needs of the county and the effect on the general financial 
arrangements if the city achieved county borough status, they did not con- 
cern themselves, except perhaps very incidentally, with shifts in rate burdens. 
This then perhaps is a new factor not hitherto brought out. Whether 
these shifts, like fluctuations in the rate deficiency grant, are minor matters 
when coming to a judgment on the present issues is no doubt a matter which 
the Minister will consider. 

PART II 

The Isle of Ely’s Objections to the Commission’s Proposals 

70. The Isle of Ely want to remain a separate administrative county. At 
the statutory conference they did express the view that if there had to be 
an amalgamation they preferred the four-county scheme to any other 
scheme. The present attitude of the council is that they have no preference, 
they want independence. 

71. The case for the council followed two main lines, (a) a general argument 
against the Commission’s view that the Isle is too small to be effective, 
and (b) a demonstration by the production of detailed evidence that the 
services of the county in all its main fields of responsibility are efficient. 

(a) The general argument against the Commission’s proposals for amalgama- 
tion. 

72. In both his opening and closing speeches Counsel for the Isle criticised 
the C ommis sion for its attitude to small counties. I think it will be most 
suitable to bring together his arguments in this section of my report. 

73. Counsel thought that the Commission had adopted the apriori view 
that unless a county reached a certain size it could not be efficient and 
would therefore have to disappear as an independent administrative unit. 
There was no foundation for that view in the 1958 Act or in the White 
Papers which preceded that Act. Parliament has made certain assumptions 
in certain limited cases, e.g., that a population of 100,000 is to be presumed 
sufficient to justify the creation of a new county borough ; and a population 
of 60,000 is sufficient to entitle a district council to exercise delegated powers 
as of right. Both the Act and the White Papers are silent on counties, 
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except that Cmd. 9831 says, in paragraph 11 of the Appendix, — “ The 
division, amalgamation, alteration and extension of counties might also 
be considered as part of any reorganisation.” In short, no figures of popu- 
lation or resources have ever been mentioned as defining the size which 
a county must be if it is to continue. 

74. Nevertheless, the Commission clearly believe that smallness is a defect 
and have expressed the view that the Isle, the Soke, and Huntingdonshire 
are too small to be efficient, both actually, and perhaps more important, 
potentially. All three counties disagree with this assessment but in view of 
the special position of the city of Peterborough in the Soke, two of them 
have agreed to merge and out of the three Ely is left alone to fight this 
particular battle. 

75. Ely then make the point that if the Minister accepts the Commission’s 
view that counties must be of a certain size to be effective, it would be as 
well to say so. Otherwise, a great deal of time and effort is being wasted 
in presenting objections to him. In the meantime Ely forcibly challenges 
the Commission’s view on smallness. 

76. It is important not to be misled by the union of Huntingdon and the 
Soke and not to think that because the two western counties have joined, 
the eastern must follow suit. The fact that the former have agreed to amal- 
gamate is no reason why the slightly larger county of Ely should be asked to 
merge with someone else. It must also be remembered that the eastern 
merger of Cambridge and Ely, would be much bigger than the western 
one, being 50 miles in length as against 35, and there was much more 
community of interest between Huntingdon and the Soke. There are also 
physical differences between Cambridgeshire on the chalk and the low 
fenlands. The fen country and the fenlander have both special charac- 
teristics. There are far greater differences in outlook and approach as 
between the Isle and Cambridgeshire than between the Soke and 
Huntingdonshire. 

77. As to the apriori assumption with regard to size. Counsel said that 
having adopted the assumption, the Commission had examined its validity 
by reference to Rutland, a county council which admittedly was itself 
providing only a limited range of services. The .Rutland services had been 
examined in detail over 17 pages of the report, whereas the services pro- 
vided by the Isle, the Soke and Huntingdonshire had been dismissed in a 
few paragraphs. “ It seems a very odd way of checking the ability of 
county councils to function to go to one which is so small as to be really 
unique in its position . . . and to devote all one’s special energies to 
dissecting that and pulling it to pieces and not to do the same process in 
regard to bigger councils where you find eminent people like .Lord Heming- 
ford, and Dr. Hunt and so on claiming that they are perfectly efficient. . . . 
In my submission the only way to judge would have been to make as 
close an examination of what was actually being provided in these three 
counties as was done in the case of Rutland. That the Commission failed 
to do. They dealt with it in general terms, referring over and over again 
to these teams of specialists which the bigger county like Leicester could 
have, all matters of pure generality.” In any event, comparison with 
Leicestershire is an unfair comparison. Although that county is in part 
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rural it is an entirely different sort o£ rural county from the counties under 
review at this inquiry. The Commission seem to have judged Ely hy 
reference first to Rutland, and then to Leicestershire. Both approaches 
are wrong. If comparisons had been made with the sort of provision made 
in a normal agricultural county, e.g., Norfolk (with a population of 392,000) 
Ely was convinced that no significant difference in standards of performance 
iwould have been found. That goes to show that size — in the sense of 
population — is irrelevant, or at least does not of itself bring increased 
efficiency or economy. On the question of the comparatively low rateable 
value and small product of the penny rate, it was pointed out that these 
were due to the derating of agriculture. If it were not for that Ely would 
be a well-to-do county, and as a corollary, it was only right when considering 
its resources to include the Rate Deficiency Grant. 

78 . The next general point was that of convenience. The purpose of re- 
organisation is to secure convenient and effective local government and 
( there can be no doubt that the small unit is almost certain to be more 
convenient than the larger, especially so far as councillors are concerned 
and the willingness of people to serve as councillors. The Commission 
had under-rated the importance of this factor of convenience. 

79 . The final general point was the Commission’s reference in more than 
one paragraph of its report to the importance of local authorities being 
strong enough to cope with the new and expanded responsibilities which 
may be expected to fall on them in the future. The suggestion was that 
small counties would fail in this regard. On this Counsel handed in a 
statement (Document Ely No. 8), illustrating the growth in the council’s 
services since 1901. In that year the expenditure of the council was 
£57,242 ; in 1945, before the new legislation was introduced after the war, 
the figure was £629,930 ; today it was £3,265,252. The figures for education 
were £23,880 in 1900, £2,057,299 today. Even allowing for the fall in 
the value of money this betokens a. very great expansion of responsi- 
bilities and is presumptive evidence of the ability of the council to under- 
take wider responsibilities in the future, more especially as it is unlikely 
that those responsibilities will expand in the future as they have in the 
past. The 1946 Boundary Commission had suggested that some of the 
counties then were too small but if that statement had been correct there 
would have been some failures since 1946 and there had been none. 

(6) Detailed evidence on the effectiveness of the Isle of Ely’s services 

80 . Evidence on the effectiveness and quality of the services in the Isle 
was given by the Chief Education Officer, the County Medical Officer, the 
County Planning Officer, the County Architect, the County Land Agent, 
the Children’s Offioer and the County Treasurer. All this evidence was 
directed to showing that the services of the Isle were well provided, 
efficiently administered and fully met the needs of the area for which the 
Council are responsible. The proofs of evidence and the appendices attached 
thereto were voluminous, the examination and cross-examination of the 
witnesses lasted a whole day. The typescript of the hearing covers 86 pages 
of single-spaced typing. How best to present this .evidence to do justice 
to the views expressed and to indicate the points made in examination 
'and cross-examination has given me much thought. I could see little value 
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in making a mere precis of the evidence, because to a large extent that 
would be no more than a collection of facts and figures relating to the 
institutions, the services, the staff employed in the Isle ; all that content of 
the proofs and the evidence was directed to justify the opinion of the 
seven witnesses that the services for which they, under the council, were 
responsible were efficient and all that could be expected. I do not think 
that up to a point anyone questions that view. The Commission do not 
seem to have suggested that there were any obvious defects or any specific 
deficiencies. What the Commission did say was that there were certain 
limitations and that being so, I think that by far the most useful procedure 
to adopt is to report the views of the witnesses on the general strictures of 
the Commission in this regard. For these purposes I intend to concentrate 
on the evidence of the Chief Education Officer and the County Medical 
Officer, as it is the fields of education, health and welfare which appear 
to be of most importance for the present purposes. It would, however, 
be discourteous not to refer briefly to the evidence of the other officers. 

81 . The County Planning Officer testified that the standard of planning 
and development was as good or better than elsewhere ; that Cambridgeshire 
and Ely differed widely in geology, geography and historical development 
and that a small planning office was attractive to junior staff because it 
gave a wider soope of experience. The County Architect made the same 
point about a small office being attractive to professional staff in giving 
them a more varied field of work. He also expressed the view that the 
standard of work in design and construction ranked with the best of that 
done by other progressive authorities and some of their work had been 
praised by the Ministry of Education. The County Land Agent referred 
to the unique nature of the Isle’s small-holding services. The fenmen are 
a race apart ; the small-holdings are not a charge on the rates as they are 
in 50 per cent, of other counties. It would be impossible to manage the 
1,360 holdings scattered over the four quarters of the Isle if they were 
grouped with the 1,000 holdings scattered over Cambridgeshire. The 
Children’s Officer thought that a merger with Cambridge would not operate 
to the benefit of deprived children because the personal and individual 
nature of the work would suffer. The County Treasurer thought that the 
resources of the county were sufficient for the county’s purposes: total 
resources must be measured against total commitments and the test was 
whether the resources were adequate for a full range of services to be 
directly provided by the authority. That test was satisfied in Ely. Financial 
considerations would come in when deciding whether services should be 
provided direct or by utilising available services elsewhere. Ely would 
use other people’s services when that was the economical thing to do but 
that was just plain common sense. 

82 . I propose to deal first with the Chief Education Officer’s replies to the 
views of the Commission expressed in paragraph 168 of the report and it 
will be as well to quote that paragraph verbatim. 

“ 168. All that we had seen and heard confirmed us in the view 
(expressed to us by many county councils) that somewhat larger 
authorities would be better placed to provide more effective services. 
In the sphere of education, for example, larger authorities would pro- 
vide educational teams of greater strength and variety than either 
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Huntingdonshire, the Soke of Peterborough or the Isle of Ely can have 
now. Again, with a number of children greater than in any of the 
existing counties we thought it would be possible to provide more 
effectively both for the ablest and the least able and also for those 
whose interests and aptitudes were not readily met locally. There 
would be a considerable widening in the range of courses of a technical 
or pre-vocational nature in secondary schools, a better opportunity 
to cater for the needs of children over 15 and to improve maintained 
boarding facilities. We could also expect to see a closer relationship 
between secondary and further education, for the latter of which 
Huntingdonshire and the Isle of Ely are now largely dependent on 
Cambridge and Peterborough. We had no doubt that some pooling 
of the educational staffs, institutions and facilities in the area would 
make for all-round benefit and would be most apparent in the ascertain- 
ment, assessment and provision for handicapped children, and in the 
range of opportunities and guidance available for children and young 
people from 15 to 20 in both secondary and further education 
establishments.” 

83. The witness dealt seriatim with the points raised in this paragraph as 

follows : 

(i) A larger area can provide educational teams of greater strength 
and variety ; 

Reply : The Isle’s advisory and administrative staff are all qualified 
to cope with the requirements. Under the Chief Education Officer and 
his deputy there are an educational adviser, a further education organiser, 
a psychologist, a school meals organiser, a county youth organiser 
and a playing fields superintendent. In addition there are a number of 
posts designated specialist teacher /adviser for special subjects, music, 
drama, museum work, physical education, rural crafts and so on. There 
is no need to rely on other areas for advisory assistance ; there is no 
sharing of advisory staff with other authorities. 

(ii) With more children better facilities can be provided for the most 
able and the least able ; 

Reply : It is difficult to see any sense in this argument. The children 
will continue to live where they are now. It is not possible to get any 
larger concentration of secondary grammar school pupils. As for the 
least able, amalgamation would not affect them. The numbers in Ely 
would not justify the setting up of more special schools and the county 
are able to cope with their own educationally sub-normal children without 
any difficulty in their own special school at Wilburton. The county do 
send out a certain number of handicapped children to other areas, e.g., 
the blind and the deaf, but this is common practice. 

(iii) A larger area can have a wider range of courses in secondary 
schools and cater better for the over 15’s. 

Reply: In his evidence the witness had described the wide range of 
courses both in the grammar and secondary modern schools. It was pre- 
posterous to suggest that amalgamation could improve matters. The 
witness was positive on this. As to the over 15’s, there was no bar to 
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children transferring to college, staying on at school, or eventually going 
to the university. This was linked with, the fact that the staffing ratio 
was better than the average for the English counties and the staff were 
well qualified and there were plenty of refresher courses for them. 

(iv) A larger area can create a closer link between secondary and 
further education ; and the Isle of Ely depends on Cambridge and 
Peterborough. 

Reply : It is untrue to say that Ely is largely dependent on Cambridge 
and Peterborough. The county had its own College of Further Educa- 
tion and Horticultural Institute at Wisbech to which the Commission 
made no reference. It had cost to date £365,000 and is a unique institu- 
tion which has attracted national attention. It is becoming a national 
centre for the Ministries of Agriculture and Education courses. There 
are now 334 full time and 895 part time students and the main courses 
cover G.C.E. subjects, commercial subjects, crafts, engineering, brick- 
work, plumbing, printing, pre-nursing, women’s subjects, agriculture, 
horticulture etc. There is residential accommodation attached and the 
Ministry of Education have asked the authority to establish national 
courses for the training of teachers. The building is in constant use 
for local authority courses. Ministry courses and educational confer- 
ences. The College serves not only the Isle of Ely, but part of the 
adjoining counties. In addition to the College, the county had its own 
flourishing evening institutes and does not depend on Cambridge and 
Peterborough for further education. Of course, there may be some 
students who work in Cambridge in the day time and attend the institutes 
there at night. 

(v) A pooling of staff by combing areas would be an advantage ; 
Reply : There might be an advantage if one had a concentrated popula- 
tion in a town but in a scattered area like Ely or Cambridge, one would 
have to allot officers to certain areas and if you tried to make them 
cover the whole county, there would be a tremendous waste of travelling 
time. 

(vi) In the larger county, better opportunities and guidance could 
be offered to the 15 to 20 year olds ; 

Reply: The witness did not agree. Children are transferred from 
modern secondaries to grammar schools where necessary: the courses 
at the Isle of Ely College and evening institutes are comprehensive ; 
there are full facilities by way of scholarships etc., and everything that 
a youngster could need after he left school is there. 

84 . The witness did not agree with the Commission’s statement in para- 
graph 124 that Ely was below average in effectiveness. He felt that with 
regard to buildings, staffing, courses, equipment, scholarships and facilities 
in general the county was highly efficient and progressive. He had served 
in other counties and he was satisfied that Ely did provide a very satisfactory 
education service. He also expressed the view that small authorities had 
advantages over large ones ; in general they were more efficient and 
certainly happier. He then referred to the advantages of intimacy between 
administrative staff and teaching staff and between officials and citizens 
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which is more evident in a small than a large authority. His general 
conclusion was that he could see no advantage whatever in amalgamation. 
To abolish a live and vigorous county for no valid reason would be a 
grave error. 

85. The witness was cross-examined by Counsel for Cambridge City. He 
agreed that all the information he had given at this inquiry had been before 
the Commission. Counsel pointed out that the Commission had not said 
that Ely was inefficient in its education services but that it had not the 
potential open to larger authorities. The witness, while sticking to his 
point that Ely had as many advisers as were necessary or desirable, agreed 
that by comparison with Leicestershire, for example, quoted at the foot 
of page 13 of the Commission’s report, Ely had no adviser on educational 
psychology, although they had a psychologist, no adviser on infants’ schools, 
there was a joint adviser on domestic subjects and crafts, there was no 
adviser on careers. Witness did not agree that he had been limited by 
lack of resources. He had never been refused anything he had asked for. 
He agreed that they were not self-contained in the matter of schools for 
educationally sub-normal children, but he doubted whether many counties 
were. Counsel questioned witness on the boarding facilities in the Isle. He 
replied that they had a boarding house attached to the College and in the 
development plan there were proposals for two boarding establishments 
for 40 boys and 40 girls. They had, as well, at the present time, a consider- 
able number of youngsters boarded out in public schools, boarding schools 
and in residential schools. It was no use building a hoarding establishment 
for only a small number of children. Counsel pointed out that this was 
an instance where the provision of facilities inside a county would depend 
on the case load. The witness did not think that amalgamation would 
assist in the ascertainment, assessment or the provision for handicapped 
children. The larger authority might have more staff but that stall would 
be scattered over the county in various clinics. Provided one has a self- 
contained clinic that is large enough for a particular case load, one is 
alright. 

86. The following questions and answers seem to sum up the result of the 
cross-examination. “ Question : What it comes to as I understand it is 
really this, you join issue with the Commission on their broad findings as to 
the better scope which they believe is available for the bigger county? 
Answer : I do not know what evidence they had or how they came to their 
conclusions, all I know is that in the Isle of Ely the argument they used 
does not apply. Question : They say, I think, that this is the opinion of many 
of the counties which they have visited? Answer : If that is so, then the Isle 
of Ely certainly does not agree with those views. I think it is due to the 
fact that most people have not lived in the Isle of Ely. You have to be a 
native of the place and to live in the place to realise the special circumstances. 

87. The County Medical Officer’s evidence dealt first with the considerable 
use made by the county of voluntary societies which was a long established 
practice. He mentioned some of the agencies involved : the home nursing 
and midwifery service by the Isle of Ely County Nursing Association ; 
the care of the unmarried mother and her child, by two voluntary associa- 
tions, the Ely Diocesan Association for Moral Welfare Work and the 
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Wisbech Society for Social Service; blind welfare by the local Society 
for the Blind ; deaf welfare by the Ely Diocesan Association ; there was 
also voluntary help in infant welfare centres, distribution of welfare foods, 
part-time training centres for the mentally sub-normal, the meals-on-wheels 
service ; a chiropody service run by various voluntary bodies. 

88. Witness pointed out that this use of voluntary societies was now 
encouraged by the Ministry of Health in their Circular 7/62. He then 
referred to certain techniques and procedures adopted by the county in 
connection with the ambulance service, vaccination, inoculations against 
tuberculosis and whooping cough. Generally speaking the county had been 
progressive in the adoption of new techniques for the testing of the hearing 
of school children, in the provision of homes for people in need of care and 
attention, in looking after the temporary homeless and in connection with 
old persons housing projects. 

89. The witness then replied to the Commission’s criticisms. These are 
in paragraph 169 of the report and here again it would be useful to quote 
that paragraph in full. 

“ 169. Similarly, we were confirmed in the view that amalgamation 
would help the health, welfare and children’s services and make prac- 
ticable the development of these services along the progressive line's 
now to be seen in some of the larger counties. On the health side, for 
example, a strengthening of the headquarters staff would be possible 
so that more attention could be paid to health education, to the after- 
care of special conditions and to the early ascertainment of disease 
or defects of all kinds. We should hope, too, that the coverage of the 
area as a whole by ‘ medical auxiliaries ’ in such fields as physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and educational psychology could be improved. 
The increase in case-loads following an amalgamation would make it 
easier to deal with problems of rehabilitation, to make better provision 
of temporary accommodation for the homeless, to improve on the present 
provision of social, recreational or handicraft centres for the disabled and 
to strengthen the number and quality of field-workers. As regards the 
children’s service, an enlargement of the administrative units would be 
needed if the number of children in care in each county was to be brought 
above the minimum suggested by the Home Office in their evidence to the 
Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London. The 
Mental Health Act, 1960, pointed to another field where the potential 
benefits of amalgamation would be very noticeable. As things were it was 
impossible for these small authorities to provide for themselves a full 
range of services for the mentally ill for the simple and sufficient reason 
that the number of cases in each classification was not sufficient to justify 
the special provision of accommodation and treatment which would be 
most beneficial to the patient. If the county structure remained un- 
altered, they would have to co-operate, but that, we think, would be less 
effective than the provision of services by counties large enough to be 
independent.” 

90. The witness’s replies to the main points in these objections are as 
follows : — 
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(i) He disputed the assumption that the effectiveness of health educa- 
tion is dependent on the strengthening of headquarters staff. There 
were only two effective methods of health education, (a) where it is 
done on a national scale by the only effective means of so doing, the 
national press, radio and television and this is the responsibility of 
the government, and (6) where it is done individually by word of mouth 
to individuals or small groups by field officers known to and trusted by 
the persons addressed. Such individual education is unlikely to be 
effective when carried out by someone on the headquarters staff. The 
same was true of after care, which is primarily the responsibility of 
local field officers. 

(ii) As regards early ascertainment, he questioned whether this was 
a true function of a local authority health and welfare service. Early 
ascertainment was another way of referring to diagnosis which must 
be the function of the general medical and hospital services. The local 
health authority is responsible for prevention, care and after care, 
not diagnosis and treatment. He could not agree with the view that 
a profusion of senior medical officers is essential to the proper working 
of a health service. This is not a question of financial resources but 
of the proper use of the medical profession ; the employment of senior 
medical officers by local authorities results in duplication of service 
and should be avoided. It would be better from the point of view 
of the community that such officers should be on clinical work. 
Generally speaking, he deprecated the use of senior medical staff for 
administrative work although it might be necessary in a large authority 
dealing with large numbers. 

(iii) With regard to the Commission’s hope that with a larger authority 
the coverage of the area as a whole by medical auxiliaries in such 
fields as physiotherapy, occupational therapy and educational psycho- 
logy could be improved, the witness said that the Commission, in 
expressing this hope, ignored geographical facts. The difficulty is to 
get field workers at all in a scattered rural area, whatever be the local 
government organisation. The convenience of the public requires 
professional field officers to reside in their districts of work. If they 
live in neighbouring towns there is the added disadvantage of greater 
cost to the authority by way of travelling expenses and diminution of 
work performed. These professional people, however, do not like to 
live in rural areas and that is the difficulty. 

(iv) With regard to the Commission’s statement that the increase in 
case loads following on amalgamation would make it easier to deal 
with certain problems, the witness thought that this line of reasoning 
again ignored geographical facts. For example, the problems of 
rehabilitation and the provision of social, recreational and handicraft 
centres depends on the number of disabled persons living in convenient 
proximity to any particular centre. That number is in no way suscepti- 
ble to alteration by administrative reorganisation. The same mistake 
was implicit in the argument about increased case loads in relation to 
the homeless. The Commission seemed to suggest that the more 
homeless one had to deal with the easier the problem was. 
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(v) Finally, the Commission say that the Mental Health Act of 1960 
pointed to another field where the potential benefits of amalgamation 
would be very noticeable. In the witness’s view, amalgamation could 
only lead to the provision of larger and more impersonal institutions. 

(vi) The witness also thought that the Commission were wrong in 
the final sentence of that paragraph (169) in thinking that co-operation 
between neighbours was necessarily less effective or efficient than 
independent control. 

91 . Generally, the witness was satisfied that the county had an excellent 
service with potentiality for development. Insofar as there was an up-hill 
struggle on health and welfare, it resulted from geography and not from 
organisation. He disagreed with the Commission’s general view that it 
was no longer possible for a medical officer to do everything adequately 
with the help only of two or three all-purpose assistants and a small field 
staff. He thought there was a danger in a larger organisation of a tendency 
for the various sections to branch off on divergent courses and for the 
chief officer to be no longer in command but merely a co-ordinator. The 
Rdeal was for the chief officer to be able to advise his council with the 
authority gained from constant contact with all the detailed duties falling 
to his department, but at the same time without himself becoming so 
enmeshed in decisions on detail as to be unable to comprehend the broad 
picture. That was the picture in Ely. 

92 . The witness was cross-examined by Counsel for Cambridge City. He 
enquired to what extent the various voluntary agencies on whom the 
council depended were supervised full time by the council’s own officers. 
The reply seemed to be that either the Medical Officer or his deputy or a 
member of the council was on the body controlling the various organisations. 
Counsel then questioned the witness with regard to his medical staff ; that 
staff consisted of a deputy and two assistant county medical officers ; there 
were no senior medical officers. Witness agreed that in most medium 
sized councils the maternity and child welfare services were controlled and 
supervised by a senior medical officer with special qualifications and 
experience, and that Ely had no such officer. There was a special reason 
for this. There was not a lot of clinical medical work, in fact, virtually 
none, devoted to maternity as the council regard it as a duplication of the 
services provided by two other parts of the national health service, the 
general practitioner and the hospital. The council did not think it advisable 
to compete in that field. Similarly on the child welfare side, they made 
use of general practitioners in the running of their clinics. Witness did 
not agree that other branches of the health services in medium sized counties 
are generally supervised by a senior medical officer with special qualifica- 
tions and experience. He did agree that that was not the case in Ely. He 
agreed that it could be said that the County Medical Officer and his Deputy 
had to be “ jacks of all trades ”. In general, on this question of senior 
medical officers, the witness would not admit that their appointment 
increased the efficiency of the service ; his argument was that the appoint- 
ment of senior medical officers was entirely a question of the number of 
people to be treated and looked after. Insofar as specialisation was needed 
it was in the clinical field and not in the administrative field. He agreed 
that in Ely there was not a team with a wide and varied experience and 
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knowledge (paragraph 168 of the report). It would not be impossible for 
Ely to have such a team but it would be uneconomic and unnecessary 
and the present staff was good and efficient He could not agree with the 
general proposition that if the case load were big enough, the administra- 
tive arrangements could be so much the better. After repeating his view 
that senior medical officers were not necessary for the ascertainment and 
treatment of cases in Ely, he went on to say that care and after care did 
not require medical officers, except for the purposes of general supervision. 

93 . The objections by the Ely County Council were supported by three bodies, 
the Isle of Ely Standing Joint Committee, the Isle of Ely Parish Councils 
Association and the Cambridge, Hunts and Isle of Ely Community Council. 
The first named is, of course, the police authority and it consists of 13 repre- 
sentatives from the county council and 13 from Quarter Sessions. It made 
only a short statement through Counsel that it wished to support the case made 
by the county. The second body stressed the special geographical features in 
ithie Isle, the remoteness, the isolation, the fogs and floods in winter, the 
rather special system of agriculture and its wide shies and monotonous land- 
scapes ; these features produced a distinct type of human being, the penman. 
The Association thinks that these differences and distractions require the 
preservation of the status quo. The witness for the Association, who lives 
in Cambridge, .testified to the difficulty of doing the Isle’s business from that 
city. It was difficult to. get members to come to Cambridge and. there was 
also a suspicion of anyone who lived in. Cambridge. The witness also 
spoke of the desirability of county council members being people who 
actually worked in the area as distinct from living in meidreanent. There 
was a good deal of local independence and this reflected .necessary differ- 
ences in local government services. He doubted, for instance, whether the 
village colleges which had been so successful in Cambridgeshire would be a 
success in the Isle. The third society is a council consisting of representa- 
tives of ithe main voluntary bodies in the three counties. The Council had 
put in a statement to the Commission supported by fifty-four voluntary 
organisations and had come to the conclusion that the status quo was pre- 
ferable to any 'other solution. The main reason for this conclusion was 
that from practical experience they had found it impossible to .organise them 
work under committees representing a'H three counties and so they had to 
create committees in .triplicate, one for each county.. This was because 
each county was a separate community. The Council regretted that the 
Commission had suggested the merger 'of Ely and Cambridgeshire. 

(c) Counsel’s final submissions on behalf of the County 

94 , As stated din paragraph 72 I have brought together .in earlier paragraphs 
of this report the. arguments advanced 'by counsel for the Isle of Ely, whether 
made in hiis opening or closing address. Nevertheless, ait some risk of re- 
petition I think it right to report very briefly the main points in his final 
speech. They were: (i) the evidence of the Soke and of Huntingdonshire 

that they are effective at present is very strong support for the contention 
that ithe Isle is 'equally capable of functioning 'as a county council ; (li) the 
fact that those two oounties have seen fit to amalgamate is no reason for a 
merger of Ely 'and Cambridgeshire ; (iii) 'the Me has. special characteristics 
different from Cambridgeshire ; (iv) the proposed new county would be 
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inconvenient ; (v) the detailed evidence of the services provided by the Isle 
shows -tihiait the size of the county had not prevented alt from providing a 
full range of services ; (vii) the Isle was capable of further development of 
its services ; the financial resources were ample ; (vii) it was wrong to 
destroy an efficient, convenient and acceptable administration unless it 
oould be shown 'that something better was to be substituted. That had not 
been done. 

95. In the closing sentences of his final speech Counsel made a request 

which I must report verbatim: “I would particularly ask yiou ito include 

in your report certain findings which in my submission flow from what you 
have heard at the Inquiry ; not, of course, making any recommendations — 
because I 'entirely accept that that is not within your province — but evalua- 
ting what you have heard, because 'that is within your province. That is 
the value of having someone like yourself listening to all we have saiid. 
You are able to separate the good from the had and reach certain' broad 
conclusions in regard to those matters. The first finding I would 'ask you to 
include in your report is this : that the report of the Commission has sub- 
stantially under-estimated the effectiveness of the Isle of Ely’s services and 
its 'ability to meet all future demands, education' being a striking example of 
this. Secondly, that ithe Isle of Ely have shown that they provide efficiently, 
economically and conveniently all those functions exercisable by them 
(Regulation 5) and that their services generally compare satisfactorily with 
services in comparable rural counties. Thirdly, that the Isle of Ely County 
Council are capable of meeting future demands that may be made upon 
them. Fourthly — and this is a very important point — 'that if 'the proposals 
of the Oommiission were modified so as to provide for (three counties instead 
of two by allowing 'the Isle of Ely County Council to continue, this would be 
acceptable to ail the authorities in the airea except the City of Cambridge.” 

96. I can accede to Counsel’s request with regard to the fourth point. 
Counsel for Cambridgeshire, the Soke and Huntingdonshire stated that the 
authorities whom they represented agreed that Ely had correctly stated their 
attitude in this matter. I am sorry I cannot fall in with Counsel’s suggestion 
on the other three points. To do so would, in my view, come very close to 
passing judgement on the Commission’s findings and 'in some particular 
respects would in fact be direct criticism of the Commission. Neither my 
function as Inspector nor the scope of the present Inquiry would warrant 
me in making any such judgement or criticism. What I have tried to do is 
to present to the Minister as fully and fairly as space permits the facts and 
arguments advanced by the county to help him to come to a just conclusion 
on these three and cither matters. 

Cambridge City’s final submissions 

97. In his final speech Counsel for ithe city replied to the criticisms Which 
had been made of the city’s objections. 

98. Cambridge had been accused of adopting an inward-looking attitude 
and iof having subordinated eveaything to its claim to be a county borough. 
This could not be allowed to pass. Cambridge had always recognised that 
her claim must be looked at in the context of the convenient and effective 
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local government of the whole area. The Commission had found that 
changes were necessary irrespective of any claim by the city. It wais the 
latter’s contention that no change which did not recognise its special posi- 
tion could he sound. That special position — as a -university ‘town of inter- 
national importance — involved special responsibilities and these in their 
turn involved additional costs. These extra costs were not borne or incurred 
for the benefit of Cambridge alone but -of a much wider community. This 
had -been recognised by the Minister in his decision on ‘the Lion Yard 
scheme (see paragraph 14 above). “ This claim for county borough status 
is made not in the suggested resentment of a subordinate position, not out 
of ambition or desire for prestige, but quite genuinely -in the belief that this 
is a real need for the city in order that she may properly carry out her 
'obligations to her own citizens and to others.” 

99. Cambridgeshire had suggested that the city had made too much of the 
difficulties arising under the present arrangements where (the city 'had a 
minority representation on the council while having a predominant position 
in the county. The Commission had found otherwise and had concluded 
that there were real difficulties and that these were, inherent in (the present 
sitruoture of local government (paragraphs 116 and 117 of the Commission’s 
report). 

100. In the course of this 'Inquiry Cambridge had been criticised for want- 
ing “ to contract out of national policy ”. This charge had been levelled 
first with reference' to delegation) ; Cambridge did not like delegation and 
the county had said that this objection was unreasonable because delega- 
tion was an arrangement approved by Parliament. Similarly, Cambridge 
wanted to keep, the proceeds of its rateable value for its own purposes and 
thought that 'the present burden of helping (the rural districts through the 
machinery of ithe county precept was too great. The city had been charged 
with seeking .promotion to county borough status in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of a national policy under which agricultural land as derated and 
the burden spread to some extent 'among other ratepayers. On this the city 
replied that there are many aspects of national policy : “ Is it not national 
policy, first, that county borough status is the normal form of local govern- 
ment for a. big town? Is it not national policy that, subject to the conditions 
laid down dn the Regulations 'and in the Act, a big town may normally be 
expected to be granted county borough status? Is it not equally national 
policy that rate deficiency grant shall be available with no limitations and 
no strings to it simply to briing up the standard an order to ensure that the 
oounlty shah not find itself short of resources by reason of national policy, 
national policy as to the derating <oT agriculture or national policy in the 
creation of county boroughs? ” The problem is to strike a oorrect balance 
between (these different aspects of national policy. (As the rate deficiency 
grant is referred to here this is perhaps the place to mention that Counsel 
dealt at some length with the financial matters covered in paragraphs 61 to 
69 above. I think I have already said enough about finance in those para- 
graphs). 

101. It 'had been said that to separate the city from the oounlty would be 
like “ wrenching the engine from a car ”, that it would leave the county 
“ lifce a sucked orange or am empty shell ”. These were phrases used be- 
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fore the Commission but they were merely catch phrases. The creation of 
a new structure of local government could mot remove the physical 
C ambridg e from the physical county ; the former would continue to be 
the cultural, educational and commercial centre of ittoe district. 

102. Three other matters were referred to by Counsel 'the lack of stabihty 
■in ithe Commission’s final proposals, fe viability or strength of .the boke/ 
Huntingdonshire merger -and the possibility that the Commission were mis- 
led as to the hostility to the four county scheme. I have m fact used lus 
submissions om all these points in the earlier sections of this report and 
'therefore do not repeat (them here. 

103. Counsel for the Isle of Ely had suggested in the concluding passages 
of ibis submissions -that the present Cambridgeshire would be a satisfactory 
administrative county as it stands, i.e., without the addition of the Isle , 
Cambridgeshire by inference had agreed. That was not what the Com- 
mission found. One of 'the basic reasons leading that body to the con- 
clusion that change was necessary was the internal structure of Cambridge- 
shire — the fact of the predominance of the city in the present organisation. 
The Commission had felt that an enlarged county was a necessity. • 

104. The concluding words of Counsel were these : “ Looking about in 

this council chamber, you may wonder how many people here, whatever 
their individual loyalties to counties, districts or parishes . may be, have 
listened all the way through the Inquiry and not felt tin their hearts that it 
would be not just unfair or even unjust but indeed wrong that the City of 
Cambridge, a very well loved city, should be thrust into' the new Cambridge- 
shire as now proposed, being offered no prospect of any solution: in the 
future and no prospect of any happiness in that new county. . I wonder 
how many people have in itheir hearts felt that. If, when the time comes, 
your Minister, -looking at all -the facts, is left feeding (that, .then we beg that 
'he wtill go to very great lengths to find an alternative solution and say that 
the solution now proposed cannot be accepted.” 

Conclusion 

105. In presenting my report on 1 the Rutland Inquiry, I suggested that the 
important issues could be summarised quite briefly. I think that ito be the 
case here also and again venture to state very shortly what seems to be the 
fundamental questions which tthe Minister will need to consider. 

106. There is first the daim of Cambridge to -be -a county borough. There 
is 'little doulbt that its population and resources entitle it to that status. It is 
a fact that in general ithe one tier system of looal government, i.e ; , the oounty 
borough system is thought to be the most efficient and convenient form of 
administration for towns such as this. There is, therefore, a prima facie case 
for finding a solution of the local government problems in 'this area which 
will 'enable Cambridge to be a county borough. • 

107. Given, the facts with regard to Cambridge— its population and re- 
sources and its special character — it is not unreasonable to suppose that its 
governing body wall continue to seek independence as a county borough. 
Insofar as this 'is .the case the itwo-county scheme will be unstable. There is 
also ithe question of Peterborough in the other proposed oounty. If there is 
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a possibility that that city will so grow as to be able to cla im county 
borough status, then there is an additional element of instability. 

108 . The Commission were well aware of all this but were driven to 
propose ithe two-oouuty solution because of -the deep seated hostility to its 
draft proposals. Cambridge are inclined to discount that hostility. How- 
ever, X do not think it can be gainsaid that the present Inquiry has clearly 
shown the willing acceptance by Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke and City of Peterborough of the Commission’s proposals and a robust 
opposition to the four-county scheme. On the evidenoe, the Commission’s 
final proposals are acceptable to the great majority of the councils and 
organisations in the area ; 'the four-county solution is not. On the evidence, 
too, there was nothing to suggest that either of the two new counties would 
not be a viable authority. 

109 . The question for decision is whether the Commission were right to 
abandon 'their draft proposals, because of the deep seated hostility they 
met, in favour of a generally acceptable scheme although that scheme in- 
volves the denial of county borough status to Cambridge and may be 
thought to have, dements of instability. 

110 . With regard to Ely’s claim to independence, the issues are again funda- 
mentally simple. In several paragraphs of their report, .the Commission 
evinced 'their belief (that small counties such as Ely, cannot provide com- 
prehensive, progressive services of a high quality, especially in the fields of 
education, health and welfare. The Commission give their reasons for this 
belief : the smaller counties do not accept them. Huntdngdonslhiire and the 
Soke, for instance, stated that they thought their services good and efficient, 
■but for other reasons agreed to amalgamate. At this Inquiry the objections 
to the Commission’s view were put by Ely and I have done my best to do 
justice to their arguments. Essentially, Ely’s case, is that the Commission 
tave exaggerated the merits of large scale organisation; they have not 
given sufficient weight to the merits of small organisations, the greater con- 
venience for councillors and citizens, the more personal service, the more 
intimate relationship between governing and governed. If the Commis- 
sion had made a practical on the ground examination of Ely’s services, 
they would have found no ground of complaint and would have discovered 
that certain alleged limitations were due to geography and not to the size of 
authorities. Therefore, say Ely, it would be wrong to abolish an efficient and 
convenient organ of local government because of a theoretical view that a 
larger organisation would be better. 

Submission by Northamptonshire 

111 . Northamptonshire do not oppose the proposals of the Commission, and 
are prepared to see the amalgamation of Huntingdon and the Soke. But 
they submit that the Minister's decision should he without prejudice to all 
boundary questions, including in particular that redaiting to the future of 
Stamford and four parishes in Norffiamptomshire. Reference to these 
boundary questions will 'be found in paragraphs 182, 187 and 188 of the 
Commission’s report, and in paragraph 80 of my report on the proposal to 
amalgamate Leicestershire and Rutland. 
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Appendix l 

APPEARANCES 



Peterborough Borough Council 
Mr. C. P. Clarke, Town Clerk. 

Cambridge City Council 
Mr. Donald Bain, Q.C., 

Mr. L. K. E. Boreham, of Counsel. 

called 

Mr. Ivor Gowan, M.A.; 

Alderman Geoffrey F. Hickson, M.A., J.P., 

Sir C. Herbert Pollard, K.B., C.B.E. 

Isle of Ely County Council 
Mr. Harold Willis, Q.C., 

Mr. W. H. Hughes, of Counsel 

called : — 

Mr. T. G. Fendick, M.A., LL.B., Barrister at Law, 
Dr. M. E. Hocken, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., 

Mr. H. J. Lowe, Dip.T.P., M.T.P.I., A.R.I.C.S., 
Mr. V. G. Lilley, A.R.I.B.A., 

Miss C. O. Waterhouse, 

Mr. P. J. Harrison, Q.A.L.A.S., 

Mr. J. G. Hallam, F.I.M.T.A., D.P.A. 

Wisbech Borough Council 

Mr. W. G. Lewis, Town Clerk. 

Wisbech Rural District Council 
Mr. R. V. Dixon, Clerk. 

Cambridge County Council 

Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, Q.C., 

Mr. Eric Blain, Q.C., 

Mr. Michael Mann, of Counsel 

called : — 

Mr. Stanley W. Hill. 

Chesterton Rural District Council 
Mr. W. H. Hayward, Clerk. 

Newmarket Rural District Council 
Mr. H. W. Evans, Clerk. 




South Cambridgeshire Rural District Council 
Mr. F. H. M. Sargent, Clerk. 
Cambridgeshire Farmers' Union 
Mr. Harold Stroude. 
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National Union of Teachers ( East Midland Region) and other teaching 
authorities 

Mr. Geoffrey Swallow. 

Mr. Ernest W. Bulman, J.P. (private individual). 

Cambridgeshire Federation of Women’s Institutes 
Miss Phillips 

Cambridge Preservation Society 
Mr. V. I. Gaster 

Huntingdonshire County Council Soke of Peterborough County 

Council 

Sir Milner Holland, Q.C., 

Mr. Harold Marnham, of Mr. M. D. Van Oss, of Counsel 

Counsel 

called called : — 

Lord Hemingford. Alderman Dr. Jack Hunt. 

also representing : — 

Huntingdonshire Parish Councils Association. 

Huntingdon and Godmanchester Borough Council. 

Huntingdon Rural District Council. 

St. Neots Urban District Council. 

St. Neots Rural District Council. 

St. Ives Borough Council. 

St. Ives Rural District Council. 

Ramsey Urban District Council. 

Norman Cross Rural District Council. 

The Isle of Ely Standing Joint Committee 
Mr. Harold Willis, Q.C. 

Isle of Ely Parish Councils Association 
Mr. W. H. Hughes, of Counsel 
called : — 

Mr. M. G. Martindale. 

Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Isle of Ely Community Council 
Mr. Wilfred G. Greaves. 

Cambridgeshire Parish Councils Association 
Mr. M. S. Pease. 

Old Fletton Urban District Council 
Mr. Ivor Harding. 

Northamptonshire County Council 
Mr. Eric Blain, Q.C. 
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Appendix 11 

Documents put in as evidence during the course of the Inquiry 

Cambridge City Council 

1 Statement of Draft Proposals of the Local Government 



2 


Commission. 

Verbatim Report of the Statutory Conference — 19th, 20th and 
21st July, 1960 and Report of Further Consultations with 
certain authorities 18th November, 1960. 


3 


Proof of evidence of : — 

Ivor Gowan, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Public Administration 
University of Nottingham. 


4 


Proof of evidence of : — 

Alderman G. F. Hickson, M.A., J.P., Mayor of the City of 
Cambridge. 


GFH 1 


City of Cambridge’s Answers to the Commission’s Question- 
naire. 


GFH 2 


Commission's Map No. 33 but showing an amendment at 
Girton. 


GFH 3 
GFH 4 
GFH 5 
GFH 6 
GFH 7 


Statement of Rates Levied. 

Statement of General County Precepts 1962-63. 
Organisations in East Anglia. 

Letter from Clerk of County Council dated 24th April, 1946. 
“Shadow over Cambridgeshire ” . 

“The Case for Cambridgeshire ’’/Pamphlets. 


5 


Proof of evidence of : — 

Sir C. Herbert Pollard, K.B., C.B.E. 


CHP 1 


Statistics relating to the City of Cambridge, 31st March, 
1962 — Area, population, etc. 


CHP 2 


Cambridge’s Rateable Value in relation to that of existing 
County Borough Councils in England. 


CHP 3 


Population, rateable value per head of population and rate 
in the £ of Cambridge in relation to other County Borough 
Councils in England. 


CHP 4 


Estimated net rate borne expenditure per head of population 
on county district services in non county boroughs in 
England with populations over 60,000 — 1962—63. 


CHP 5 


Estimated net rate borne expenditure per head of population 
on county services in non county boroughs in England 
with populations over 60,000 — 1962-63. 


CHP 6 


Population, Rateable Value and Rateable Value per head of 
population. Relation to present Cambridgeshire, New 
Cambridgeshire and four Counties. 


CHP 7 


Total resources of area before and after an amalgamation of 
the four counties with Cambridge as a county borough. 
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CHP 8 
CHP 9 
CHP 10 


Midsummer 1961 Population of County Councils. 

County Councils — R.V. at 1.4.61. 

Position of Cambridge and Peterborough in present and 
proposed counties. 



Isle of Ely County Council 

1 Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. T. G. Fendick, M.A., LL.B., Barrister at Law, Chief 
Education Officer. 

Appendix I (a) Chart showing schools in the Isle of Ely. 

(6) Further Education — Student numbers. 

II Staff in Education Department. 

Ill Scheme for Heads of Departments. 

V ( a ) Map of Areas of other counties served by Isle Schools. 

(b) Border children (both ways). 

Appendices IV and VII are booklets as follows 
“ Leaving School ” ? 



2 


“ Teaching in the Isle of Ely ”. 

Proof of evidence of 

Dr. M. E. Hocken, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., County Medical 
Officer. 


Appendix A 
B 
C 
D 
3 


Personal History. 

Organisation of County Health Department. 

Staff in County Health Department. 

Main Services and Buildings. 

Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. H. J. Lowe, Dip.T.P., M.T.P.I., A.R.I.C.S., A.I.L.A., 
County Planning Officer. 


Appendix A 
B 
C 

4 


Professional Experience. 

Honorary Appointments. 

Staff. 

Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. V. G. Lilley, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect (with plans 
and photographs). 


5 


Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. P. J. Harrison, Q.A.L.A.S., County Land Agent. 


Appendix A 
B 


Personal History. 

Breakdown into district sub-committee areas of small- 


C 


holdings estate. 

Map showing the Isle of Ely County Council’s smallholdings 
estate. 


6 


Proof of evidence of : — • 

Miss C. O. Waterhouse, Children’s Officer. 


7 


Proof of evidence of : — . 

Mr. J. G. Hallam, F.I.M.T.A., D.P.A., County Treasurer. 
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Appendix 1 
2 


Professional career. 

Statement of net expenditure met from rates, general and rate 
deficiency grants per 1,000 population for the year 1960-61. 


3 

4 


Estimated Financial effect of the Commission’s proposals. 
1962-63 Rate Burden of Cost of Salaries, etc., of Chief Officers 
and Deputies. 


5 

6 
8 


Loan Debt per Head of Population. 

Outstanding Debt at 31st March, 1961. 

Statement of Comparison of Gross Expenditure for the years — 
1900-01, 1944-45 and 1962-63 covering all services. 


9 


Reply and Observations of the Isle of Ely County Council to 



the Local Government Commission. 

Cambridge County Council 

1 Letter from Clerk of County Council to Secretary of the 



2 


Boundary Commission, dated 24th April, 1946. 

Booklet — Observations of the Cambridgeshire County Council 
on the Cambridge City Council’s replies to the Commission’s 
Questionnaire. 


3 


Set of smalt scale reproduction maps accompanying replies to 
the Questionnaire. 


4 


Booklet — “ The Administration of the County Council’s 
Services ”. 


5 


Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. Stanley William Hill, partner in the firm of Arthur 
Collins & Co., Westminster and Newport, Mon. (financial 
advisers to local and public authorities). 


SWH 1 


Basic statistics relating to Commission’s proposal to amalga- 
mate Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. 


SWH 2 


Basic statistics relating to the Commission’s proposal to 
amalgamate Huntingdonshire and the Soke of Peter- 
borough. 


SWH 3 


Basic statistics relating to Cambridge City’s proposal to 
establish one administrative county by amalgamation of 
the administrative counties of Cambridgeshire (excluding 
the City), Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough. 


SWH 4 


Financial summary (based on 1962-63 data) relating to 
Commission’s proposal to establish a new administrative 
county by amalgamation of Cambridgeshire and the Isle 
of Ely. 


SWH 5 


Financial Summary (based on 1962-63 data) on Commis- 
sion’s proposal to amalgamate Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke of Peterborough. 


SWH 6 


Financial Summary (based on 1962-63 data) relating to 
Cambridge City’s proposal to establish one administrative 
county by amalgamating Cambridgeshire (excluding the 
City), Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough. 
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SWH 7 Total General and Rate Deficiency Grants — 

Existing four counties, 

Proposed two new counties, 

Cambridge City’s proposal, 
and 

Cambridge City Council’s proposal — total effect on grants 
and ratepayers. 

SWH 8 Summary of changes in demands on Government grants and 
on ratepayers under (i) Commission’s proposals and 
(ii) Cambridge City’s proposals (based on 1962-63 data). 

Huntingdonshire County Council 
and 

The Soke of Peterborough County Council 

1 Proof of evidence of : — 

Lord Hemingford, Chairman of the Huntingdonshire County 
Council. 

H 1 Representations of the Huntingdonshire County Council on 

the Draft Proposals of the Local Government Commission 
for England. 

H 2 The answers of the County Council to the questionnaire 

issued by the Commission. 

2 Proof of evidence of : — 

Alderman Dr. Jack Hunt, member of the Soke of Peter- 
borough County Council. 

SP 1 Written Statement submitted to the Local Government 

Commission with Questionnaire. 

SP 2 Report of the Special Sub-Committee for presentation to 

Finance and General Purposes Committee on Draft 
proposals (April 1960). 

SP 3 Representations to the Minister of Housing and Local 

Government on .final proposals. 

3 Copy of letter to Editor of Times dated 13th July, 1960 from 

Sir Henry Willink, the Master of Magdalene College, and 
one time Minister of Health — 

“ Commission on Cambridge. Why proposals are ill- 
advised ”. 

Old Fletton Vt'ban District Council 
Proof of evidence of : — 

Mr. Ivor Harding, Chairman of the U.D.C. 

Chesterton Rural District Council 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. W. H. Hayward, Clerk of the R.D.C. 
with: 

Observations on the suitability of the present boundary of Cambridge- 
shire made to the Local Government Commission 

Representations made to the Commission by the R.D.C. 
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Newmarket Rural District Council 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. H. W. Evans, Clerk of the Council, together with statement made by 
the Council to its Parish Councils 

South Cambridgeshire Rural District Council 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. F. H. M. Sargent, Clerk of the R.D.C. 

Isle of Ely Parish Councils' Association 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. Michael G. Martindale, Hon. Secretary of the Association 

Cambridgeshire Parish Councils’ Association 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. M. S. Pease 
with : 

Copy letter sent to the Commission by the Cambridgeshire Parish Coun- 
cils’ Association, May 2nd 1960, and copy of extract of report of 
meeting 

Cambridge Preservation Society 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. V. X. Gaster 

Cambridgeshire Farmers’ Union 

Copy of the statement made to the Commission at the Statutory 
Conference 

Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Isle of Ely Community Council 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. Wilfred G. Greaves, Chairman of the Council 

National Union of Teachers in the East Midland Area 
Statement made by : — 

Mr. Geoffrey Swallow, (Regional Official) 
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Appendix 111 



The Inspector received letters from the following and these were made avail- 
able for inspection at the Inquiry : — 

North Witchford Rural District Council 

Chatteris Urban District Council 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Carey, 14 Chaucer Road, Cambridge 

Other documents accompanying the report : — 

7 Daily transcripts of the proceedings 

Copy of “ The Municipal Review ” containing complete text of lecture 
by Dame Evelyn Sharp, G.B.E., “ The Future of Local Government ” 
Cambridgeshire’s Representations on the Commission’s draft proposals 
(This document was not submitted in evidence but was referred to in 
closing speech of Counsel for the Cambridge City Council) 
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